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INTRODUCTION 

Publicatioa of this woric— essentially the author’s thesis require- 
xnent for the M.S* degree in Applied Linguisticsi Georgetown University— 
was decided upon after receiving many requests for copies of it. 

The thesis itself was conceived in 1959 after several experiences 
of the author with Japanese reading and wilting* The first was in 1952 
when he found that his stuc^ of the orthography was interfering with his 
study of the spoken language* The second came several years lateri af r 
ter acquiring considerable fluency in Japenesei when he made a fresh at- 
tack on the orthography) and discovered that Japanese reading and writ- 
ing had become much less formidable than before* Then, in 1959, when 
the author was stu^ng for the written examination required for entrance 
into the Waseda Uhiversi^ Graduate Schod, a thesis on a scientifie and 
effileient approach to Japanese reading was decided upon* 

It was only after farther research into the theory and method- 
ology of language pedagogy— indoding reading— that a dear presentation 
was possible* This is ody a beginning, however, to a coaoidete, linguis- 
tically oriented course in Japanese reading, on which the author is cur- 
rently working, hi the meantime it is hoped that this introduction to the 
problem, with an effective sdution, will start many on the way to oontrd 
of one of the world's most difOlcdt writing systems. 
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CHAPTER I 




THE RELATION BETWEEN READING AND LINGIiTSTtCS 

It might be considered unusual for a linguist to devote time to 
the subject of reading^ especially such a seemingly unscientific system 
as Japanese reading. An approach to the problems of learning and 
teaching Japanese reading can be justified, however, if we proceed from 
a major emphasis on some of the principles of structural linguistics; 
namely, the primacy of speech in all systems of language representation, 
the existence of discoverable pattemings in those systems, the signifi- 
cance of contrast inherent in them, and possibiUty of describing them in 
an orderly, scientific fashion. 

As background for this writer*s proposals in Japanese reading \ 

pedagogy he wiU bring together discoveries and knowledge in three disci- | 

plines— structural linguistics^ the development of Japanese orthography^ ^ 

and the psychology of learning. Obviously, these fjcdds are so vast, and \ 

interrelationships between them so complex that delibexT*te efforts must | 

be made to limit discussion of otherwise pertinent material, assuming i 



Justification for the thesis, and reasons for this writer*s 
involvement in the subject of Japanese reading pedagogy follow then, in 
this chapter. Introducing parents to Bloomfield*s Let*s Read. Robert C. 
Pooley said, "Anyone who offers society a method by which this funda- 
mental task ^reading! may be performed effectively and economically 



the reader's familiarity with it. 
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3 

is surely entitled to a respectful hearing and a period of trial in which to 
substantiate his claims in actual use, 



1.1 The Status of Eeadina in Language 
That the student of applied linguistics should propose a thesis 
on the teaching of reading Japanese is justified first by the fact that 
reading is one of the four recognized language skills, and that the prin- 
ciples advanced by structural linguists can and should be applied to the 
development of that skill. 



1, 1, 1 One of the Four Language Skills 
The four language skills are hearing, speaking, reading, and 
writing. Essentially, reading is an act of decoding language signals 
(graphic), as hearing is of decoding language signals (auditory). Fries 
wrote: 



Learning to read (as set forth in Chapter Four) is net a process 
of learning new or other language signals than those the child has al- 
ready learned. The language signals are all the same. The differ- 
ence lies in the medium through which the physical stimidi make 
contact with his nervous system* In "talk, " the pl^rsical stimuli of 
the language signals make their contact by means of sound waves re- 
ceived by the ear. In reading, the pl^sical stimuli of the same lan- 
guage signals consist of graphic shapes that make their contact with 
nis nervous s 3 TStem through light waves received by the eye. The 
process of learning to read is the process of transfer from the audi- 
tory signs for language signals which the chM has already learned, 
to the new visual signs for the same signals. 2 

Language communication consists of meanings, systems of sym- 
bols to represent those meanings and media through which the symbols 



^Robert C, Pooley, "Introduction to Parents, " Let*s Read , ed. 
Leonard Bloomfield and Clarence L. Barnhart (Detroit: Wa^e ^tate 
University Press, 1961), p. 5. 

^Charles C. Fries, Linguistics and Reading (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston^ Inc. , 1963), p. :Su 
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C5an be transmitted from the communicator to the "communicatee. " 

Visual as well as auditory language skills meet this description of com- 
munication and so must be considered within the realm of the linguist*s 
interest and attention. 

!• 1. 2 Heading Embraces Some Structural 
Ldnguistie Principles 

Structural linguists see significant forms and groups of forms, 
operating in definite patterns of contrast, all constituting a code which 
can either be encoded from meaning to shape (phonetic or graphic), or 
decoded from shape to meaning. Such forms, groi 5 )S of forms, and con- 
trasts can be found in all the writing systems, as w^ as speech systems, 
in use by man today, the graphic shapes being merely substitutes for 
phonetic shapes. Moreover, the patterns and significant contrasts can be 
described and presented scientifically. These features of graphic com- 
munications systems certainly qualify them as genuine areas of language. 

It becomes grossly unrealistic, therefore, for anyone to dismiss 
instruction in reading from a language program on the grounds of the 
primacy of speech in language. ^ There is spoken language, and there is 
written lancmaae. but both are language. As modem structural linguists 
have made clear, and as will be argued later in this thesis, speaking and 
hearing are indeed the primary skills, but secondary skills ^ exist. 

This writer must therefore reject the common slogan, "Language 

^William G. Moulton, "Linguistics and Language Teaching in the 
United States 1940-1960, " Trends In European and American Lincfuistics. 
Occasion of the Ninth International Congress of Linguists (Utrecht: Spec- 
trum Publishers, 1961), p. 86. 
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is speech, not writing, since, as already pointed out, writing as a 
system of structured representation shares some of the characteristics 
commonly ascribed to language. Writing is no more the sum total of 
language than vocal sounds are the sum total of language, but both are 
parts of the whole system of human meanings and representations. 

It is clear, therefore, that reading and writing fall within the 
discipline of structural linguistics, and that structural linguistics has 
much to offer toward a sound rationale and methodology for teaching 
them, 

Japanese reading pedagogy, the specific goal of this thesis, can 
be made more effective if approached from the stan(ftx>int of structural 
linguistics. When reading materials are developed to teach speech pat- 
terns and to feature frequent, significant graphic contrasts as well as 
S3mchronic correspondences between grapheme and sound, the result is 
a course that is high in reinforcement and transfer potential; a course 
that can be utilized at an early stage in the audiolingual program. In 
short, patterning in Japanese orthography is more closely related to 
pattemings in Japanese speech than commonly thought; these are the re- 
lationships that can and must be e3q>loited to great profit in a total lan- 
guage learning program. 

1,2 Imperatives in Reading 

There is practical and more basic justification for the linguist’s 
interest in reading— the very real necessity for people to read the lan- 
guages they speak, plus the accompanying demand for carefully devel- 
oped texts and programs for non-Romanized languages. 
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‘ - 1* *2.1 Reading Skill is Imperative 

A person who cjannot read the traditional orthography of a lan« 
gimge that he speaks is illiterate in that language. Literacy is one of the 
practical goals of structural linguistic effort. Citing speech as the pri- 
mary goal and ignoring the visual skills is unrealistic and impractical. 

Yet, as far as Japanese is concerned, a very common attitude 
(popular in religious and secular circles as well) has been that learning 
to speak the language alone presents a sufficiently difficult taslq learning 
to read it is unreasonable, not worth the effort, and probably unnecessary 
after alL But target language illiteracy should be frowned yxgon, not en- 
couraged. 

Some have clung to the hope that in their lifetime the Japanese 
would adopt Romanization. Many have assumed that a person*s control 
of spoken Japanese had nothing to be gained from an abili^ to read it. 

But those with a more sensible approach have undertaken a study of 
Japanese reading with varying degrees of success. At any rate, there 
are in the world many fluent speakers of Japanese (and of other languages 
with difficult writing systems) as a foreign language who remain illiterate 
in that language becaiase of wishful thinking or unsound theory. 

This writer disagrees, therefore, with one of Bloomfield's early 
statements, "Where the mode of writing is very difficult— that is, where 
its correspondence with spoken language is intricate and very different 
from what we are used to— as in Chinese or Japanese, this is a major 
task and should not be undertaken before one has mastered the language. 

^i^onard Bloomfield, Ou tline Guide for the Practical Study of 
Foreign Languages (Baltimore; TQlnguistic Socie^ of America, 1942), 

p. 8. 
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The modification suggested here is that since the ability to read, is im- 
perative, an early introduction of controlled reading material in Japanese 
will reinforce language learning, and should be utilized. The criK of the 

thesis is the control of such reading materials* 

1* 2. 2 Better Reading Texts are Imperative 

Even the most solidly oriented primacy-of-speech language 
teacher uses tests* The need for visual reinforcement is recognized by 
virtually all linguists, so that language texts in both phonemic (or nearly 
so) and traditional orthographies are assured* This writer's interest in 
reading pedagogy is justified therefore, both becai^e of the general use 
of langmge texts and because of the need for better texts in traditional 
orthogr^bies* 

Pedagogically minded linguists can well emulate Bloomfi^d who 
applied bis structural theories to the actual development of a linguistical- 
ly sound English text for the teaching of reading to children— a text 
which combined the presentation of speech patterns with writing patterns* 

1. 2. 3 More Well-Rounded Language Programs 

Are Imperative 

As fax as Japanese is concerned, a linguistically sound reading 
program will clear 15 ) perplexities of homonymy which all students of the 
language face in speech. Chinese characters, responsible for most of 
the homonymy in the spoken language (see 3. 2. 2 } become aids in the dis- 
crimination and understanding of the morphemes they represent. 

Moreover, when the student fir^t sees the mixture of Chinese 
morphographs and Japanese syllabic characters that are used to write 
the language, he gets an even clearer picture of the structure of Japa- 
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nese^ since the combined use of the two writing systems vividly illus- 
trates word classes, inflectional endings, and syntactical slots. 

A text in the conventional orthography MU also add variety and 
interest to the total language program. Language teaching should capi- 
talize on the incentive all students have to read signs, newspaper heaui- 
lines, book titles, etc., in the target language. In making a break- 
through even to that small area of language, the possibilities are opened 
to many more effective reinforcements. 

M short, and in conclusion to this section, the traditlinal or- 
thography used to represent Japanese speech must be learned by the in- 
dividual who intends to be effective in Japanese society. Sooner or later 
the student will recognize the urgency of acquiring a reading skill, and 
the need to study from a text. A text based on structural linguistics and 
tied into the audiolingual program would make r*>ssible an earlier, more 
productive, and more enjoyable breakthrough in reading the language as 
it is traditionally^ written. The introduction of a sample of such texts is 
one of the goals of this thesis. 

1.3 Lincfuists' Merest in Reading 
In order tc put this thesis in proper perspective we must ap- 
prise ourselves of the agreement, as weE as differences of opinion, 
among sjhoU on the subject of reading. The following is a brief sum- 
mary of £ 01^-6 of the prevalent attitudes, showing how they do (or do not) 
siqpport thetasfa -uunciples of foreign language teaching, and how they 

V 

have given t-ise controvert. 

1. 3. 1 Differences of Viewpoint 
Wci can safely say that the oblique remarks that Professor 



Carroll made about linguists* involvement in language teaching r^resent 
the feelings of many educators: 

It is true that an inspection of recent educational literature will 
show little evidence that educators at large have been signally influ- 
enced by the pronouncements of linguistic scientists. In writing on 

MU^UMMVW VSJ lAUlvj V/A XWJMCfcuH^tAWfc juakur 




ic to many educators. ... lx is also true, however, that at least 
a few leaders of educational thought have arrived at some of the same 
conclusions about the teaching of language arts as have linguistic 
scientists like Hoomfield and Fries, perhaps somewhat independent- 
ly of the latter. ^ 

Some of this kind of attitude can be explained in part by a lack of 
sympathy or understanding, or both, for the linguist's view of language 
and language teaching. The differences are more real than a mere lack 
of appreciation, however. Professor Carroll and other educators no 
doubt feel that some linguists have overstated their case with ideas such 
as ‘Writing is not language. "7 hideed, and educators have not been un- 
aware of the situation, some structural linguists have been concentrating 
on the lingual forms of language representation almost to the exclusion of 
the graphic forms. 

Nevertheless, aside fror. some perhaps unwise statements, and 
inevitable misunderstanding, structural linguists have made their point 
that the primacy of speech had been obscured for many centuries by undue 
attention on visual externals, and that the time had come for more accu- 
rate resecvYch a.;:d application on the primary form of language. 



B, Carroll, The Study of Language (Cairfjridge: Harvard 
Uhiversici- press, 1959), p. 142. 






S* Martin. Language Study Techniques (New Haven: 



Yale University, 1951), p. i. 
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This new, more objective s^roach, and more valid as far as 
the linguist was concerned, gave rise to another controversy— a basic 
difference in terminology* The educator prefers to call hearing, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing lanoiafle arts ^^ The linguist, on the other 
band, insists that they are not in any sense an art, possessed by only a 
few in a restricted field of accomplishment, but skills, possessed by 
everyone vdth normal intelligence and instrucUoiu 

Another interesting and somewhat ironic aspect of the controver- 
sy is due to the linguist's enthusiasm for "scientific" orthographies— 
those with a one-to-one (or nearly so) correspondence between phoneme 
and grapheme* Eventual reading and writing of languages whose graphic 
systems are somewhat "scientific, " and similar to that of the source lan- 
guage is assumed at the outset* But a different, often strong, positioa is 
sometimes taken toward target language literacy when the orthography of 
the target language is radically different from that of the native language 
of the students— a position of indefinite postponement of reading and writ- 
ing skills, total neglect of them, or even disapproval* 

1* 3* 2 Linguists' Roles in Heading Pedagogy 
Several centuries of good advice by scholarly educators on the 
learning and teaching of reading have preceded the contributions of mod- 
em struct’:.* linguists* ^ The best possible course now toward a better 
understand; between educators and linguists on the teaching of language 
skills is £» r :: ine effort by linguists to demonstrate the effectiveness of 
their theox^ . . In actual language learning situations* This has been the 






. i^ 'roll, pp* 141-168. 



i; 



‘ij’ries, pp. 216-222* 
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^ case with many linguists* Thus considerable attention was given to the 

visual skills by Nida in his Learning a Foreign Language ; Brooks lis- 
ted reading as one of the four language skills, and devoted many pages to 
11 

it; and Lado included chapters on both reading and writing in his new- 
est book, Language Teaching* 

Bloomiheid’s contributions, acceptable to mai^ linguists and edu- 
cators alike, help toward the clarification of reading theory and method- 
ology. An account of his original interest in reading is given by the emi- 
nent educator, Clarence L. Barnhart: 

Twenty-three years ago Leonard Bloomfield handed me a copy of 
his reading S 3 ^tem from a file drawer in his study to use in training 
my son to read. Bloomfield told me that he had devised the system 
because the methods used in the schools were non-scientific in na- 
ture and ignored the fundamental principles of the scientific study of 
language developed during the last 150 years. He felt that a linguis- 
tic system of teacMng reading would be of great advantage to both i 

teacher and pi 5 >iL i3 

Bloomfield's work was completed in the late 1930's, published 
in part in 1942, and in full as the book Let's Read in 1961. j 

There is indeed much recent, enthusiastic interest by linguists | 

i 

* » i 

in reading. In January, 1963, the "Winter Study Groi?> on Reading" was | 

held at Indiana University, and was attended by several well-known lin- i 



^^Eugene A, Mda, Leaimng a Foreign Language (2nd ed. rev. ; 

Ann Arbor: Friendship Press, 1957), pp. 4i-o0. 

l^Nolson Brooks, language and Lanomge Learning (New York: 

Brace and World, Inc., 196(5), pp." lb7, 122-133^’ [ 

t 

l%^bert Lado, Language T^ching (New York: McGraw-Hill, \ 

Inc., 1964), Part II, Chapters S and lo. j 

\ 

^^C^u’ence L. Barnhart, "The Story of the Bloomfield System, " | 

Let's Read , od. Leonard Bloomfield and Clarence Ii. Barnhart (Detroit: 

Wayne Stai.o Uhiversiiy Press, 1961), p. 9. | 

^^Leonard Bloomfield, "Linguistics and Reading, " The Elemen - 
tary English Re^dew, XIX, No. 4 (April, 1942), pp. 125-130, and XST" t 

No. 5 (May, 1942}, pp. 183-186. 
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guists as well as educators and psychologists. The result of the study 
groi?) was "Seven Statements about the Teaching of Reading, 

Shortly thereafter Professor Fries* book, Linguistics and Read- 
ing, was published. Aware of the allegation that structural linguists 
have been forced to display interest in the literary skills in order to de- 
fend themselves against educators* charges of lack of interest, Fries 
calls the works of Pike, BloomJdeld, and others to the attention of his 
readers: 



Kenneth L. Pike*s Phonemics: A Technique for Reducing Lan- 
guage to Writing (University oi I^cbiganTf^ess, l94W seems to be 
known only to linguists and has not been listed in the bibliographies 
of the materials concerning reading. Leonard Bloomfield's article 
"Linguistics and Heading" is listed in the bibliographies, but the few 
comments tlmt have been made i^xDn it demonstrate that it has not 
been understood. 



i Those dealing professionally with educational problems quite 

naturally think that the linguist*s field of central activity is very re- 
mote from that of those who deal with the process of reading. They 
forget that the final deciphering of many t^s of ancient writing was 
achieved by linguists, that the historical stuc^ of language has rested 
ipDn and must rest primarily iqpon written evidence, ancf that the his- 
torical linguist has had to determine the precise relations between 
the graphic signs and the language itself. The linguist, especially 
the historical linguist, has also had to learn to read more varieties 
of ’^writing" than perhaps any other type of scholar. IMortunately 
his experience and knowledge have not been a part of that brought to 
bear tpon the problems of teaching and learning reading. I® 

A very perceptive statement displajdng linguists* involvement in 
both oral and visual language skills, and one with which this thesis agrees 
heartily, comes from a linguist working in the Philippines: 

A reasonably satisfactory mastery of the oral language should [ 

precede the introduction of reading and writing skills. This in no I 

sense detracts from the importance of reading and writing, as some ' 

people ir«'iagine from an ill-founded interpretation of the words **sec- 

f 

^^Appendix, p. 193. ! 

^%ries, pp. 32-33. i 
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ondarlly derived system. •' Linguists are well aware of the impor- 
tance of communication and the vistas opened by a written form 
of the language, which has a permanence and stability without which 
the collection of data, the effect of histoiy, and the understanding of 
complex relationships are all but impossible. Whenever we find a 
human society without a writing system, we find a sociefy living far 
below the level of human potential. It is to esqploit the undeniable 
advantages of wi^tten (K>m£n'UQicatlou that the lingwst seeks when ?ie 
postpones the written symbolization until the basis of communica- 
tion, the language system, is at least partially mastered. In the be- 
ginning, writing must wait on language so that it can later serve the 
purposes of langiEtge efficiently to increase linguistic and therefore 
cultural exp^srience. i ' 



The practical outcome of structural linguists* interest in the 
literary and visual skills has been the publication of countless effective 
language textbooks, designed for teaching English as a foreign language, 
for teaching foreign languages to speakers of English, and for teaching 
illiterates how to read and write their own languages. I*he development 
of such texts has depended upon the linguist*s unique understanding of the 
primacy and structure of spoken language, and probably would never have 
been accomplished by the traditionally oriented "language arts" educator, 
linguistic structuralism and Its proponents have thus made their impact 
on the learning and teaching of the visual skills in language, and the goals 
of this writer*s thesis are further strengthened by it. 



1.4 The Thesis 

The goal of this thesis is the development of introductory mate- 
rials wliich are scientific, linguistically oriented, and instructionally efr 
ficient. The principle of the primacy of speech, acknowledged at the 
very outset, will provide the main stimulus for relating the instructional 
material to the audiolingual program. Two basic premises of the discus- 

B. Dacanay, Techniques and Procedures in Second Lan - 
gua ge Teaching (Philippine Center for Language ^tudy, ^^no^ph 
Series, ^rnaber 3; ed. J. Donald Bowen; Quezon City: Phoenix Publish- 
ing He Fv, 1963), pp. 304-305. 



sion ar© that th© auj^olin^uaJL program can b© utilized to teach Japan©©© 
reading, and converaely, that th© reading program will reinforce the 
audiolingual program. This positive transfer from auditory sidlls to 
visual, and vice versa, will be an important strategy as w© work toward 
th© goal. By no means is this thesis a case for learning to read Japanese 
apart from the audiolingual program, or without a good oral-aural con- 
trol of the language. 

We are interested rather in the development of a text based on 
structural analysis of both the morphemes and graphemes of Japanese 
inasmuch as they demonstrate significant auditory-visual correspond- 
ences. Such relationships between sound and graphic? patterning in mod- 
em Japanese will be considered crucial, and instructional material will 
feature these relationships in minimal contrast pattern drills (graphic as 
weE as phonemic) designed to augment the learning of both the spoken and 
written languages. Such graphic-morphemic substitutions in minimal 
contrast pattern drills, developed for the first time in Japanese, will il- 
lustrate the structime of both the spoken and written languages as well as 
help establish more cjuickiy oral-visual habits of association, that is, fit. 

Attention will be called to the fact that the primary function of 
the Chinese characters used in Japanese writing is tlat of signalling pho- 
neme seguences, not ideas. Oral reading vdll therefore be stressed, so 
that through simultaneous hearing and reading of the exercises the trans- 
lation of graphemes into sounds and sounds into meaning will become in- 
creasingly fluent and automatic. 

With regard to the syllabaries, reading control of them is pre- 
supposed in the suggested program. They should be mastered at the out- 
set as basic to any study of Japanese reading. The syllabaries are not 
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extremely difficult, and fit is quite consistent* 

The proposed text will present Japanese reading from a syn- 
chronic viewjpoint. We are not interested here in the historical origin of 
Chinese character wilting, nor in its graphic development through the 
centuries. 

Neither is writing one of the goals in the initial reading program* 
Many hours spent in analyzing the characters and learning their strokes, 
although admittedly an aid to recognition, will affect oral progress ad- 
versely. Writing is the fourth linguistic skill, and should be taken iqp af- 
ter a measure of reading skill has been achieved. 

In conclusion, the initial attack will be limited to establishing a 
beachhead. A complete presentation of every aspect of Japanese orthog- 
raphy is fer beyond the purpose and scope of this thesis. A limited, con- 
trolled, and well-defined goal has been found to be psychologically sound 
in all learning. The achievement of such a goal is anticipated by student 
and teacher alike, and the beachhead thus established becomes the new 
starting point for broad, general mastery. 

We will discuss and apply research and discoveries in the fields 
of reading in general, and English reading in particular insofar as such 
knowledge might aid us in our problem of Japanese reading pedagogy. 
Many of the arguments presented already in this introduction will under- 
lie the entire thesis, and some will be considered in greater detail. 
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CHAPTER H 



THE LINGUIST*S VIEW OF READING 



Our interest in arriving at a correct view of the nature of the 
reading process centers around our goal of teaching and learning to read 
conventional Japanese orthography. It will therefore be helpful to amplify 
some of the views and disagreements among certain scholars on the sub- 
ject of reading. 



2.1 Definitions and Descriptions of Reading 

To some educators (Carroll, for example) reading is one of “the 
language arts. On the other hand, from the linguist’s point of Tdew, as 
aptly expressed by Fjriles, reading is a skill. In linguistics and Reading 
Fries prefaces his description of reading by asking the following question: 

What precisely must such a child learn, in addition to his under- 
standing and producing "talk, "Tn order to "read" materials that also 
lie within the range of his linguistic and social-cultural e:q>erience?2 

Fries' answer to this question, a classic in objectivity, states 
that reading and hearing are merely parallel skills, different only in the 
ytij sical medium: 

The process of receiving a message through "talk" is a respond- 
ing to the language signals of his native language code— language sig- 
nals that make their contact with his nervous system by sound vibra - 
tions through the ear. The process of getting the same message (the 
same meanings) by "reading" is a responding to t^ same set ^ lan- 
guage signals of the same language code, but language signals loake 



ICarroU, Chapter 6, pp. 140-195. 
^Fries, p. 199. 
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their contact with his nervous system by light vib rations through the 
eye. The message is the same; the language cl^ is the same; the 
language signals are the same for both "talldng” and "readinge "“1^ 
only essential difference Eire is the feet that in "talk” the means of 
connection to the human nervous system consists of patterns of sound 
waves stimulating nerves in the ear, but in "reading” the means of 

rv^nnor^lrkn fn flio Imynon na<mr/Ni.ei 

graphic shapes stimulating nerves in the eye. All "writing** is the 
substituting of patterns of sound waves that Imve been learned as rep- 
resenting the same language signals. One can "read, ** insofer as he 
"can respond" to the langmge signals represented by patterns of 
graphic shapes as fully as he has already learned to respond to the 
same language signals of his code represented by patterns of auditor^ 
shapes. 

Fries then, regards both graphic sequences and phonetic se- 
quences as language signals, and graphic sequences as substitutes for 
phonetic sequences. With respect to the relative importance of the two as 
language signals he further states: "Contrary to ordinary belief our writ- 
he represents less of the language signals than does speech. 

These concepts, basic in our approach to Japanese reading, are 
reflected in the descriptions of other linguists. Lado wrote: "To read is 
to grasp language patterns from their written representation. Gud- 
shinsky stated: **Reading is the process of transposing written language 
to spoken language. Dolch, another reading specialist, makes various 
interesting comments on the nature of reading, ranging from simple ob- 
servations to more stylized concepts; "Reading is . . . recognizing 
most of the words, '*'7 and "Reading is thinking and f eeUng about ideas 



P* 

^ Ibid. . p. 206 . 



®Lado, Lanejuage Teaching, p. 132. 

%arah Gudshinsfe^, Handbook of literacy (Norman: Summer 
institute of Linguistics, 1960), p. 2. 

*^Edward William Dolch. Teaching Primary Reading fChampairm, 
minois: The Garrard Press, I96 0), p. 3^ ' ' iv^nampaign, 
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suggested printed matter. Gray, another esqpert in the field, empha- 
sizes the role of meaning and pays less attention to the aspects of habit in 
responding to visual stimidi. 9 

TftATtt nn n — t • _. m <* . ^ . 

V/* oo a 000X1, uub aa an, is zunaamental to a 

proper approach by both the teacher and the learner of reading. Too 
much of the "esthetic” and "se m a nt ic" conc^te underlying a reading pro- 
gram, whether native langnage or foreign, wiU certainly tend to obscure 
both the goals and the way to achieve the goals of the program. If we sub- 
scribed to the "art" anci "ideational" idews of reading in our approach to 
Japanese reading, we would soon embrace the "ideogr^h" &Uacy, tlat 
the primary function of the characters is to elicit meanings. Pries* de- 
scriptions of the reading sldll satisfy us in terms of both pedagogical 
techniques and goals. 

The development of writing as a kind of language symbolization 
is traced for us by Hockett. ^ conclusion is that writing symbolizes 
speech sounds, which in turn symbolize meanings. Even within the same 
language different symbolization can signal the same language units. 

> Sc •; )* Tookvoo all symbolize the same phonemes 

and morphemes to the reader of Japanese. A phoneme is a phoneme and 
a morpheme is a morpheme wnether spoken la the air or written on paper 

by any system of orthography; whether stored in the mind, on tape, or in 
a book. 



9 p. 38. 



^Fries, PI 
Irty-sixth Yearbook of thi 
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Bsmng co. , liizw, pp. Z 5 ^ 8 . 
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Spedflc Co ntroversies in RafliUnfr ttertannmr 
A skill so universally important as reading is certain to cause 
much controversy. How best to teach it has been hrgued for mai«r cen- 

fl13T*lAS. OnH fvtaneeAwc'flTv mwAm. t . . « - • c- 

, — cuiiAt)uux»u» nave eznoracea suctt diametrically op- 

posed views that they would seem almost impossible to harmonize. 

For the most part, however, controversies on reading can be traced to a 

few basic questions: tt) fe writing and printing a totally separate phe- 

nomenon of communication, or is there a relationship between spoken and 

written language? ( 2 ) Are written words to be treated as wholes fes Chi- 
nese characters must be), or as a combination of small parts? (3) 

Should reading be viewed as developmental; that is, do adults read dif- 
ferently than children as th^ grow older, or are the same techniques 

used in beginning reading used throu^jout life? (4) Is writing a more 

difficult skill to learn than speaking, or vice versa? 



2. 2. 1 Eelationship Betwe m Spoken and 
Written Language 

The most crucial question is probably the first* Many have 
maintai-ied that reading is a totally new skill that a person must learn, 
sometimes even before learning to speak a particular language. Brooks, 

on the other hand, insists that oral-aural pedagogy precede reading and 
writing. ^ 

The common notions that certain langtages are or ars not "pho- 
netic, " that letters and words "have sound, " and ttet the student must 
"sound out words , " erroneously imply that writing preceded speech, and 

llPries, Chapter 1, pp. 1-34. 

^^Brooks, p. 140. 
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that the marks on the page actually possess intrinsic sound values from 
which speech has been derived. Related is the idea that a person learn- 
ing to read (as opposed to a person in later stages of reading control) 



micht freauentlv and nrfvfl teM tr offor*ir 

^ ^ ^ 4,WHUO UVI» CLLtXSfX\Jiy lU dig 



oral control. 

Bloomfield vigorously opposed the practice of looking at a seg- 
mental grapheme, remembering "its sound, " and then pronouncing the 
phoneme in isolation. These, and other unnatural, non-language exer- 
cises (which Bloomfield called "stunts "13) of the phonics approach can be 

traced to this kind of overemphasis on the role of graphic representa- 
tion. 1^ 



Rudolph Flesch’s error, a reaction to word-method pedagogy, 
stemmed from the notion that segmental graphemes "have" sounds, that 
children can memorize those sounds, and that they can figure out (like a 
puzzle) the sound of a whole word by putting the sounds of the individial 
letters together. 15 a is somewhat paradoxical that in claiming to empha- 
size the relationship of speech sounds to writing, the phonics approach 
has actually disclaimed it in having children practice language skills by 
pronouncing phonemes in non-speech ways. 



2. 2. 2 Word Method vs. Phonics Approach 
The second question stems from the discussion of the foregoing 
paragraph, and continues to be the source of much controversy. While 



/t> X , 1 . Bloomfield and Clarence L. Barnhart. Let's Read 

(Detroit: Wayne State Uhiversi^ Press, 1961), p. 



l^Donald D. Durrell, Imi 
Harcourt, Brace & World, Ihc. , 




Vp. 



(New York: 



l^Pooley, p, 5. 
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Bloomfield opposed the notion of pronouncing isolated sounds represented 



by individujfi graphemes and combinations of graphemes, he insisted that 
those sounds be taught by contrasty that is, as they were seen and heard 
wAbt* v7ciiv.u \jt,usjL i.u SxujLuai’ wurus \miiuznai pairs)* Jtie i^ugnt 
reading by whole words, but did not embrace the so»called word method 
of reading, since he insisted that the learner be aware of the significance 
of the graphemic parts of words. 



Dolch also gives us very good advice on this point: 

^ 1 . ^ trouble with teaching sounding in £he very beginning is just 
tlmt it teaches the habit of looking at letters instead of at words as 
wholes. . . . fiL§bod» begtoi^ with soundincr teaches a verv slow. 
laborious m^hod g word^recootfition. . , . Th^ moderiTmethodof 
reamg is, therefore a look-and-say method, with the child looking 
at the whole word. That method continues for some time. Sooner or 
later, however , we wish to begin layingjthe foundation for the sound- 
ing attack that will be needed later on. 



We must first establish the habit of looking at words as wholes, 
and then keep this Labit regardless of what we do about sounding. 

The principle of the primacy of speech is a key factor in Dolch»s 
understanding of reading pedagog]^: ”We must emphasize again that phon- 
ic-attack is used only for the recognition of a word alreacfy known by 
sound, '• and "The phonic-attack is used only for the recognition of a word 
already in the hewing;, vocabulary. 

In developing this inductive (words-first-phonics-later) approach 




to a more refined degree in his "spelling-pattern" theory. Fries points 
out its very close relation to the word method. U is apparent that wlat 

^%looir*fieid and Barnhart, p. 29. 
l^Dolch, p. 268. 

P» 269. 

^ ^Md. . p. 296. 
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Dolch and Fries are talking abotit is practically the same thing: 

Perhaps at this point those femiliar with some of the common 
methods of teaching reading would Insist that this approach through 
the spelling-pattems as a whole, rather ttian through individual iso- 
lated letters, is realJy an esampe of the much debated "word-meth- 

OUa IPt S. W^tr« t.flAxr TOfiiiilfJ lio 

approach, learning to respond to the contrastive features t&it sepa- 
rate and identif 7 whole word-i^ttems is Indeed a ”word method. ^0 

The word method, in its extreme, is simply teaching (as well as 
learning) to recognize each word on the page without any recourse to any 
phonetic or phonemic realities that might be represented by individual 

graphemes— in much the same way that reading Chinese ha s been charac- 
terized. 

Carroll’s evaluation of the relative merits of the methods of 
Gray and Bloomfield is helpful: 

From a technical standpoint, Gray’s discussion could lave been 
improved through closer attention to phonetic and orthographic facts. 
In matters of detail, a linguist could have stated much more accu- 
racy the kinds of habits and skills which the reading student needs 
to develon in order to recognize new words. Apart from this, the 
major distinction between me views of Gray and Bloom£l^d seems 
to be that the former wishes the child to acgidre phonetic word-anal- 
ysis s k i lls by ^neralizing from bis es^)erience in learning words as 
wiol^, while Bloomfield is willing to present at least some of the 
bare facts about phonemic word analysis in the earliest reading les- 
^ns. While Gray may scorn Bloomfi^d’s approach as "old-lash- 
3on^, “ it is possible that a partially alphabetic approach, seasoned 
with refinements contribiAed by lingiiists and psycnoloqists. mav 
have considerable merit. ^1 



2. 2. 3 Children's Heading and Adults’ Reading 

With respect to the third question Bloomfield has stated succinct- 



The adult’s instantaneous step from the black marks to the “idea" 



20Fries, p. 201. 
21CarroU, p. 148. 
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' t is the restat of long training. To expect to give this facility directly 

and TTithout intermediate steps to the child is ^actly as though we 
should try to teach the child higher mathematics (which solves com- 
I plicated problems w^ power and speed) before we taught Mm ele- ^ 

mentary arithmetic, 22 



Good readers, we are told, can get meaMng MrecUy from the 
page with absolutely no conceptualization of the sound represented by the 
orthography. Some ediocators, failing to take into consideration the fact 
that such readers have become so only after thousands of hours of prac- 
tice^ have insisted that children can learn to read as adults do in adult- 



hood, These "ideational" methods of reading instruction do not seem 
valid and were opposed by Bloomfield. ^2 



2, 2, 4 Relative Diffloulfy of Oral and 
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Visual Skills 

Finally^ some controversies on reading instruction have been 
intensified by the notion of some that reading is a more difficult skill 
than hearing and speaking. The Unguist insists that the child having 
learned to understand and respond to spoken language has acMeved a far 
more diffi cult skill than the one he will acMeve in learning to read and 
write, ^ The answer to tMs controversy mi^t lie in the fact that chil- 
dren are obviously equipped to do what adults can rarely achieve— learn 
a language perfectly. On the other hand^ both adults and children^ given 
sufticient time, can acMeve frir control of reading and writing any or- 
thography. 

22Bloomfield and Barnhart, p, 83, 
pp, 30-33. 

24Fries, p. 112. 
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2. 2.5 Conclusion 

There are no ea:^ lan^uagesi lan9ua^e skills^ or peda 90 Qical 
techniques. Acquisition of an^ language skill by agy method is difficult, 
and discussion of the best way to attack teaching and lea minff pww atyjs 
is thus certain to arouse controversy. 

But these are problems of relative difficulty^, and comparatively 
easier ways to attack such problems have always been of interest to the 
educator and scientist alike. BloomJ^eld and Fries, on the basis of cer» 
tain principles and propositions of structural linguists, have pointed out 
the relative efficiency of certain techniques of reading pedagogy. This is 
not to say that their methods of teaching English reading will result in 
easy learning, nor that the proposed methods of this writer in teaching 
Japanese reading will result in easy learning either. But we must admit 
the existence of, find, and demonstrate more efficient and economical 
teaching methods. Every method has a point of diminishing returns; 
pedagogical linguists are still finding methods of less^ diminishing returns 
in language skills pedagogy. 

2.3 An Analysis of the Readlncr Process 

What happens when a person reads? Is there any real difference 
in the process of reading between, for example, English and Japanese? 

Is there any knowledge that we might gain from an analysis of the reading 
process itself that might be profitably applied in reading pt iagogy? Is it 
conceivable, since anyone can learn to read in a relatively short time, 
that there even exist profound phenomena in the reaang process? Mght 
the phenomena be so simple that they have eluded us? 

These are the questions for which we want to find answers. 
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Having defined writing as visible graphic representations of invisible 
auditory speech^ we can say that i^eading is merely the same process in 
reverse— decoding instead of encoding* 

When ft W'Hter* wHtoft ha CklfkCfOk ^ ^ 

.. AI4 MM? V/i C?ltU^ir 

audibly or internally, and he translates that speoch into its graphic coun- 
terpart When the reader reads he translates the graphic code back into 
speech patterns, either audibly or internally. 25 (The well-known excep- 
tions to this are the cases where people have learned to communicate 

with writing and sign language without the aid of audial and vocal facul- 
ties.) 

K follows then, that all writing systems (except picture writing) 
are phonetic systems. However "imperfect, " "irrational, ” "strange, " 
or "unphonetic” the symbolization may be, the symbols stand, neverthe- 
less, for the phonemic sequences of the language, and the proof is that 
when people read aloud they read the language— not parts of it— with all 
its phonetic and grammatical structure, always si:?)plying the features 
not indicated by the graphic symbolization. The system may be charac- 
terized M secrmental. syllabic, or loaoaraphic. but it is still phonetic 
because it represents speech sounds to the reader. 

Bloomfield states positively, "The task of the reader is to get 
sounds from the written or printed page, "^6 and "The great task of 
learning to read. , , consists in learning the very abstract equation: 
printed letter g speech sound to be spoken. "27 



Language (New York: Henry Holt and 

Company, 1950), p. 285. 

2%loomfleld and Barnhart, p, 31, 

27lbld., p. 36. 
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What then are the characteristics of systesos of graphic repre* 
sentation, the printed letters of which, according to Bloomfield, equal 
speech sounds to be spoken ? 

2. 3, 1 Symbols are Arbitrary 

Historical reasons may be produced for the shape of graphic 
symbols and why they are used to represent certain sounds, but ulti- 
mately there are neither rational nor philosophical explanations* The 
only explanation is convention— people have decided and agreed that cer- 
tain graphic shapes will symbolize certain sounds and sequences of 
sounds in spoken language. This is true, as we have alreacfy pointed out, 
for the "difficult" orthographies as well as for the "easy. " 

The complexity of the symbol has nothing to do with its function, in 
spite of the widespread but unjustifiable notion that simple symbols 
have correspondence with sound while complex syznbols represent ideas, 
flhere are a few Chinese characters that are simpler than some Homan 
letters I) The readers of all written languages are "getting" sounds from 
the written or printed page. Even so-called woid writing, such as Ara- 
bic symbols for numbers which speakers of many languages see the same 
but read differently, evokes an oral response to the graphic stimuli. 



.2 



2. 3. 2 Symbols are Decoded Automatically 
One of the criteria and evidences for automatici^ hi the hearing- 
speaking skills is that the form, or phonetic shape, of the speech sinks 
below the threshold of attention. The same situation, but more complex, 
prevails in the reading-writing skills. 



28lbl(L . p. 22. 
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As the mature reader reads, t^ systems of symibolization sink 
below the threshold of attention— the graphic representation of sounds 
plus the phonetic (vocalized or internalized) representation of the mean* 



Mi^op vjx vv xxtxu\j cU> a Syi^wiu ux ii^wwiuairy x^px'*8j^c;uiauun 

for meaning, and sound as a system of primaxy representation for mean- 
ing are functioning simultaneously, although the reader is aware only of 
what he is reading— the content. 

Fries calls this the "Stage of 'Productive* Beading, " and has 
described it excellently. 29 Again, we must remind ourselves that chis 
is an accurate description of the reading process of the reading of all 
languages, regardless of the complexity of the orthography. 



2. 3. 3 Dual Symbolization's Hierarchical System 
A writer encodes from meaning to sound (oral or silent) and 
then from sound to orthography. The reader decodes from orthography 
to sound (oral or silent), and then from sound to meaning. Bloomfield's 
scientific reading methodology, as presented by Robert C. Pooley, rec- 
ognized and utilized this phenomenon. 20 

It is at once apparent that there are three systems of associa- 
tions functioning in the act of reading— one between orthography and 
sound, one between sound and meaning, and one, the hierarchy of asso- 
ciation, between the two basic systems: 



I 

ASSOCIATION 



orthography sound 



ASSOCIATION 



f 

ASSOCIATION 



sound meaning 



29pries, p. 205. 
^^Pooley, I 5. 
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D; would be absurd to propose that in a serious attempt at lan- 
guage communication the orthography-sound association skill might be 
learned independently of the sound-meaning skilli and then merged at a 



Igl.foy riof o fn r*/Mnnnlofia tTio clHIII rxf tLa o T\¥^ 

Howard McKaughan 3ited examples of Sidian children learning to 
"read” Spanish, and Wranao children learning to "read" Arabic with no 
comprehension at all. In the same way one might learn to "read" the 
Scriptures in Hawaiian quite fluently, apart from any intention to under- 
stand them. ) Beading is an intrinsically linguistic skill. It must not be 
separated from any of its component aspects. The reader of the orthog- 
raphy of any language participates in a highly complex system of repre- 
sentations and associations which he learns by bringing the component 
aspects into cooperation with each other. 

2.3.4 See-Say-Think Sequence 

Implied already in this thesis is the correct sequence of decod- 
ing which prevails during the act of reading. Linguists are certain, be- 
cause of the nature of symbolization which is basic to their science, that 
the sequence is, as some elementary school educators clearly put it, 
"see-say-think. " 

When people talk it is intended that meaning is to be elicited 
from the sounds; when people write it is intended that sounds will be elic- 
ited from the graphemes, and that meaning, in turn, will be elicited from 
the sounds. 

The process from meaning to orthography, using our chart on 
the previous page is: 
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ASSOCIATION 



1 



ASSOCIATION 



ASSOCIATIDN 






orthography sound 



sound meaning 



The process from orthogiapl^ to meaning (whether some mature 
readers b3^pass the intermediate stage of symbolization is immaterial) is: 



r 



ASSOCIATION 



ASSOCIATION 



I 



ASSOCIATION 



orthography sound 



sound 



meamng 



The process of the skilled "ideational” reader might be charted 
in the following way: 
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ASSOCIATION 
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ASSOCIATION 
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ASSOCIATION 



r 



sound 



sound 






orthography 



meaning 



Our conclusion with respect to "ideational" reading is that since 
we are interested in reading pedagogy we must ignore the fact that some 
adults do indeed engage in "see-think" reading, and concentrate on the 
fundamental "see-say-think" sequence. 

Our conclusion is stqpported by many educators and linguists, 
including Thorndike, who says that the "SEE— think wljat it means" peda- 
gogy will cause interference and confusion, and Gudshinsky who ob- 
served the opinion of some "that thinking is impossible without speech, 



'^^Bamhart, p. 12, quoting a letter from Edward L. Thorndike. 
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at least on the higher levels. 
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2.3.5 Sound Memalization 

The "see-say-think” sequence in reading leads us to the last 

j 

point in our analysis of the act of reading, sound internalization. This 
phenomenon, although very interesting, and the subject of much research 
and discussion, is not fully understood. And since it would be in^ssible 
to deal with such a complex phenomenon, we will mention it^ only in its 
linguistic signif.cance— as a by-product of the sight-sound relationships 
established by intersensory transfer. 

What is sound internalization ? Can it, or should it be avoided | 

in pedagogy, or in mature reading?^® Is it possible to acquire the read- , 

ing skill without some kind of sound internalization? How important is 
sound internalization in visual language skills? {Surely deaf and dumb 
readers know nothing of sound internalization. ) [ : 

Does sound internalization include the movement of the lips [ 

f , 

while reading? Is it the almost imperceptible movement of the muscles I i 

f 

f 

of the speech apparatus while readings Is it deliberate mental imagina- ^ 

tion of how what one is reading sounds in speech? Or is it an even more | : 

abstract, rapid conceptualization of sound values? 

Awareness by the reader of the sound values of the orthography 

being read cannot be denied, and the language learning process by which < | 

r 

such awareness is established is for this writer, the linguistic, and 1 

I , 

therefore the most important factor. [ 

A mere ^pLance at a series of £n ,^h segmental graphemes, or 



^^udshinslQr, p. 2. 
^^Durrell, p. 159. 
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at a xnorphograph i3sed in Japanese writing instantaneously elicits an 
auditory response* Ih the case of nonsense syllables (or» nonsense znor- 
phograi^i which can be constructed in Japanese) meaning is not even in- 

■Intrav^aWtr GrtinnH TiriftTnPT>tSi.r^1v liAflrtTft Vrt— 

calissation* 

Whatever it might be called^ or however it might be explained, 
it is this immediate, abstract conceptualization of phonetic shapes which 
are responses to visual shapes that is one of our goals in Japanese read- 
ing pedagogy. 

2.4 Acqiiinitioii of the Reading Skill 
2.4*1 Exposure as Fundamental 
£ 3 g)osure to the subject matter of the world is a fundamental fac- 
tor in any kind of learning* The acquisition and the utilization of the skill 
of reading depend ip>n one's exposure to the orthographical system* The 
efficiency and skill with which material to be learned is presented, the 
ability of the learner to assimilate it, the frequency and intensity of con- 
tact with the material, plus many other factors, are variables in the 
learning process; simple exposure of the intellect to the subject matter 
remains the indispensable constant. An excellent presentation of how an 
individual's e^qposure to language content results in learning, is given by 
Lado in Chapter 4 of Language Teaching* 

The signification of phonemes by graphemes is learned through 
repeated association of auditoxy with visual S 3 ^mbols* Our interest in 
this section is the pbonemenon by which various levels of association and 
symbolism are established— transfer. The ability to txansfer a system 
of verbal symbolization to graphic syxnbOlization, and vice versa, is to- 
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tally dependent i; 5 )on simnltaneoiis exposure to the two systems, in learn- 
ing as well as in iitilization. And understanding of the nature of the trans- 
fer, the direction of the transfer, and the results of the transfer (fit), is 
important in a valid approach to rea^ng pedagogy* I 




i 







2* 4. 2 Ihtersensory Transfer 

Three experiments in dual modality exposure and intersensory 
transfer are of particular interest. 

Postman and Hosenzweig found that learning does occur across 
modalities, that auditory taiowledgs does positively reinforce visual 
learning, that visual knowledge does reinforce auditory learning, and that 
auditory stimiAation produces better responses. 

A year later Weissman and Crockett reported on an even more 
specific language learning experiment entitled "Ihtersensory Transfer of 
Verbal Material. These men focused attention on undirected transfer 
across modalities, although our Interest is in deliberate inst'^uction from 
an oral foundation to visual skills. Still they found positive results, 
which they point out contradict some earlier statements den 3 dng that audi- 
tory e:2q)erience will generalize to visual perception. They conclude: 
"These results indicate that transfer does occur from auditory training to 
visual discrimination. The processes mediating the transfer are not, 
however, clear. 

34Leo Postman and Mark R. Rosenzweig, "Practice and Trans- 
fer in the Visual and Auditory Recognition of Ver&l Stimuli, " The Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychology, 69 (1956) pp. 209-226. 

^%tuart L. Weissman and Walter H. Crockett, "Intersensory 
Transfer of Verbal Material, " Journal of Applied Psychology^ 70, (1857), 
pp. 283-285. 

p. 285. 
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The most linguistically signiflcant experiment confirming inter- 
sensory transfer was conducted by Pimsleur and BonkowsW in 1961. The 
first and last paragraphs of their report are quoted here: 

One of the main argumer.i '5 against the teaching of the spoken 
foreign language in high schools and colleges main teins that there is 
not enough time in the average course in which to teach both sneaking 
and reading. However, some writers contend that students wfio learn 
first to speak the langiage will, within the normal course Ume, catch 
i 5 > to or perhaps even surpass m reading ability those who have been 
taught reading all along. The argument of those who espouse tMs 
view will be bolstered if it can be demonstz&ted experimentally that 
airal learning facilitates visual learning.^ 

Positive transfer was found in both directions. It was suggested 
that the aural presentation has a greater facilitating effect vtpon the 
visual presentsdion than conversdly. The subjects took fewer total 
trials to learn verbal material both visually and aurally when the ma- 
terial was presented first aurally and then visually. These findings 
offer some support for the view that aural instruction pre- 
ceding visual instruction may have advantage over conventional meth- 
ods of language teaching if the goal is to achieve proficiency in both 
reading and aural comprehension. 38 

As early as 1946 Reichenberger reported that one of ths results 
of the Army Specialized Training Program language training was the ease 
with which the students learned to read after acquiring control of 
speech. 39 

hi short, intersensory transfer means that speech skills will 
generalize to and reinforce reading skills, and that reading skills will 
generalize to and reinforce speech skills. 



Linguists have long been aware of the phenomena operating be- 
tween the oral and visual language skills. A greater understanding of the 

^ , ^JPaul Hmsleur and Robert J. BonkowsW, "Transfer of Verbal 

M Modalities, '• Journal of Educational Psveholoav. 
52 CXw6X/| 

38^, p. 107. 
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phenomena^ however, has been achieved by educatioiial psychologists 
through research and testing* It woidd seem well ibr linguists to devote 
more interest to the findings of those who are interested in dual-modali^ 

leaminCT and intef*sansOTM’ onH Anmmai 4n e^wtllow <M 

tr ^ — w** > 1 aaiM III A 44 a^«4k*44M*^ A 



- waa mov« 



There is a great need for more knowledge on intersensory language learn- 
ing— knowledge that might prove to be pedago0cally prodiactive* 

2* 4* 3 Major and Mnor Directions of Transfer 

It is practically a universal rule that exposure in lancjuage begins 
with auditory stimifli and proceeds to visual stimuli* The auditory stimuli 
are received and handled by the infant several years before he can do the 
same with visual stimuli* Moreover, auditory stimuli are more complete, 
more vivid, and more accurate as far as language is concerned* Lado 
characterizes the auditory and visual skills as total and par t i a l experi- 
ences, respectively: 

Beading and writing are partial skills and exercising them consti- 
tutes partial language eaqperlences, whereas speaking and listening 
are total language e^riences* Ine person that leams^the total skills 
can more easily learn the partial ones than vice versa* 

The linguist, in keeping with the principle of the primacy of 
speech, is quick to recognize the fact that the most natural and efficient 
language learning transfer takes place from the primary to the subordi- 
nate skills. On the other hand, he is just as quick to recognize the exist- 
ence and value of transfer in the other direction* Since positive transfer 
is functioning in bo& directions, the language teacher should use such 
transfer to the fiOlest* 



^^do. Language Teachlr^g . pp, 43-44* 
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2. 4. 4 Result of Ihtersensory Transfer— Fit 

By far the most important linguistic reali^ to be observed as the 
result of exposure to two systems of langtage representation is gt, a 
term mentioned in the Introduction of this thesis. The term seems to 
have appeared in linguistics writings in comparatively recent years. 
Gleason e3g>lained, "We refer to these relationships between structures 
in written languages and structures in spoken languages as fit. 

'•One-to-one correspondence" is the popular term describing the 
ideal sound-sight relationship^ and Lado es^ains it in this way: 

Regularity of fit. Ideally a writing system should have a one-to- 
one relation between its symbols and tibe language units they repre- 
sent. That is, analphabet system should live one letter for each 
phoneme of the language and no more. And each symbol should al- 
ways represent the same phoneme. Similarly, in syllabic writing or 
logographic writing there should be one symbol for each distinct syl- 
lable or word, no more and no less. In actual fact, except for some 
theoretical writing system devised scientifically and used scientifi- 
cally, we never find that ideal situation in any of the writing systems 
in use. A symbol may represent various phonemes, the same pho- 
neme may be represented by various symbols; sometimes there are 
more symbols than phonemes. 

It is significant that Lado recognizes the possibility of syllabic 
fit as wen as segmental fit, for the situation that prevails in some lan- 
guages, including Japanese, is one in which all the graphemes represent 
the syllables of the language. 

Fit, then, is the meeting place between the two systems of lan- 
gtiage symbolization— speech and writing. Given sirffiGient exposure to 
thege two systems of representation simultaneously, any written symbol 
QT seguence of symbols can represent any sound or sequence of sounds. 



A. Gleason. Jr. . An Introduction to Descriptive UnrpiisHpi? 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart an& Winstoh; 1S61), p. 40S. ^ 



42Robert Lado, Lincmistics Across Cultures (Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, i9h7), p. 96. 
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And there is nothing mysterious (or logical) why certain symbols r^re- 
sent certain sounds; it is purely arbitrary convention. 

A corollary to this is that the writing systems of ag languages 
are "ohonetic^ ” Hav and \Winfrn. fnn evnwiT'l®- frk incief WnfT- 

lish is not a "phonetic** language^ but what they mean is that there is 
irregularliy in its writing system, or that more than a minimum number 
of symbols is used to represent the sounds of English. As Blcx^mfleld, 

Fries, and other linguists have pointed out, English is, within the frame- 
work of certain spelling patterns, a "phonetic'* language, and once 
learned, the spelling will elicit sounds— the phonemes of the lancroaae — 
for the reader. ' i 

This writer, obviously, and for the purposes of pedagogy, pre- ^ 

fers to minimize the difficulties of fit The abilify of the human intellect j ! 

i 

to attach significant relationships between sound and symbol is unlimited. 1 i 

I 

There are over 200 ways in which the 26 letters of the English alphabet 

i 

represent the segmental phonemes of the language. This is a compara- I ‘ 

X 

i I 

tively small learning load. But if every word in English were spelled [ 

% 

such that there were no observable correspondence patterns between pho- [ ! 

i 

neme and grapheme in any pair of words, we might say that the fit was 

t 

100® irregular. Nevertheless, if a reader, through sufficient exposure i 

and instruction somehow managed to fit the proper phoneme sequences to \ 

each written or printed word, so that when he read, the printed words I 

automatically elicited the correct phoneme sequences, we would have to [ 

admit the achievement of a kind of phonemic fit. j 

Take words "gone, " "have, " "of, " "saucer," and "bury, " for 

43Fries, p. 147. i 
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example. These are highly irregidar in EngUsh, yet the average reader, 
having established unique fit for such special cases, reads them quite 
unaware of the irregiOaiities. Ensure, transfer, and association have 

tlinwMtrrk Ivi /*«ie>AC9 nu%ick cnbivma ^44U£2#%««14 

WMMWM# JL u V MMraXiw M A\/i» IXIV/X^ VUXUWtULV 

systems given sufficient ensure, for in all systems, fit exists. 

"Regular fit, " and "irregular fit*' are, therefore, relative con- 
cepts, applicable to observable patterning (or lack of it), and usefid in 
describing and teaching reading.^ 



^Bloomfield and Barnhart, p. 125. 
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CHAPTER m 



JAPANESE READING— THE ORTHOGRAPHY 

3. 1 Japanese Adaptation of Chinese Characters 

Chinese writing was ideographic for a relatively short tin®, 1 
but the chara cters have been representing units of Chinese and Japanese 
speech— words, morphemes, and phoiiemes— for many centuries. There- 
fore, the characters are more correctly described as logographs, 2 and 
in the case of Japanese, momhocfraphs . 3 

In becoming graphic symbols representing words and morphemes 
the characters have thus acquired a phonographic function, ^ and it is this 
change from ideographic to logograpMc and morphographic wilting that 
interests us most. Their new function is of far greater linguistic impor- 
tance than any historic, ideographic use* 

Within a hundred years after the introduction of Chinese litera- 
ture into Japan around 400 A. D. , Japanese scholars were finding ways to 



^"Chinese Language, ” Encyclopaedia Britannica^ 30th ed., Vbl. 5, 

_ . . __^eorge Sansom, A n His torical Grammar of Jamnese (London: 

Oxford University Press, 15)^8), p, 2. 



. j term, possibly an entirely new word, more accurately 

Identifies the xunction of the characters as they are used in Japanese writ- 
ing since they more generally represent the morphemes of the langimge 
^ than the words of the language. Indeed, the morphemes reprcj- 
sented by the characters, though often v/ords, are even more often bound 
morphemes. 



Bloomfield, Language, p. 288* 
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graphically represent their own language with Chinese characters. 5 How 
this feat was achieved for a langmge so totally different from CMnese 
phonologically and grammatically will be reviewed briefly. 

3. 1. 1 Chinese Characters Borrowed for Meaning 
The first device that Japanese scholars invented for writing 
their language was that of stringing together series of characters which 
they knew from their study of CMnese could represent certain morphemes 
in a Japanese sentence. The characters were written, of course, in the 
Japanese grammatical order, with inflections (absent in Chinese) clum- 
sily handled, and all intended to be read by the reader of Japanese in 
own native language. Thus the earliest literature was written with Chi- 
nese characters functioning, as we have mentioned for their semantic 
value, as true ideographs. 



3. 1. 2 CMnese Characters Borrowed for Sound 
The second, and more linguistically significant discovery was 
that Japanese sounds could be represented by Chinese characters that 
represented similar sounds in the Chinese language. Of course, Chinese 
phonemes were quite difierent from Japanese phonemes, but the Japanese 
scholars gave them "quasi-CMnese" pronunciations to fit the Japanese 
phonemic system, and the characters were made to stand for Japanese 
phoneme sequences, ® 

Volumes of poetry, prose, and oral traditions were thus written 
with CMnese characters used for their "phonetic value. ” The earliest. 



Ransom, pp. 1-40. 

jg lH6j)pp. 121-123. 
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and for that raason the most famous work written by such a technicjue was 
the Man*yooshuiu ^ 



3* 1. 3 Chinese Characters as a Basis 
for the Syllabaries 

Scholars noticed, as they wrote and read Japanese literature 
represented by the phonetic use of Chinese characters, the obvious fact 
that they were consistently using the same groups of characters to repre- 
sent the same Japanese syllables* Many sets of kana were thus decided 
i^n to represent the forty-seven to fifty basic syllables of Japanese, ^ 
several of which remain in use today* (Unusual syllabic representations 
can still be seen frequently* ) 

While the fh^mous priest Kooboo Daishi is credited with finally 
organizing the hiiaqana system^ Hashimoto has this interesting comment 
to make: 



^ It has been said that Kooboo Daishi produced hiragana and that 
Kibi Shibi produced katakana* Although this view came out during 
the Yoshino Era, it is impossible to brieve* The syllabaries were 
made spontaneously by many people who tried to simplify the Man- 
yoogana they were using then* One or two persons could not have 
done such a work; The syllabaries, which were not standardized in 
the early stages, having various characters for the same sound, were 
unified gradually throughout many years* If a particular person had 
created the syllabaries and h^ taught them to the peoples there would 
not have been such disorder* 9 

Although these syllabic orthographies are virttally entirely dif- 
ferent systems from the moiphographic system, it is well to remember 
that the syllabaries were in fact derived from the characters, and that 
many of the source characters are still used side by side with the syllabic 



PP* 124-130* 

^Sansom, p* 41* 

, pp* 126-127, trans. D*P* Crowley* 
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orthographies, each fulfaiing a separate function. For this reason the 
student of Japanese orthography is often surprised to jdnd that certain of 
the xnorphographs and syllabic characters that he been studying were 
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3. 1. 4 Chinese M>rphemes Borrowed 

% 

The major difficuLty of reading modem Japanese orthography can 
be traced to the ancient custom (simultaneous with the foregoing three de^ 
velopments) of borrowing Chinese morphemes as well as morphocrrapK«=i , 
Unquestionably, the morphographs were borrowed by writers for literary 
purposes, then taught to the readers as morphemes whose sound had been 
restructured to fit the Japanese phonemic system. Five distinct wa 3 TS in 
which Chinese morphographs and morphemes were thus incorporated into 
the developing system of Japanese writing are listed by Tokieda. H 

In addition to the problems of an enormous number of borrowed 
morphemes coming into the language— morphemes that the Japanese felt 
should be represented by the same characters that had been representing 
them in Chinese—, an almost hopeless situation of homonymy developed. 
Tone differences, and other phonemic entities that were significant in 
Chinese were lost in Japanese phonemic restructuring so that, as a mat- 
ter of fhct, reading and understanding the characters in Japanese became 
more difficult than it had been in Chinese. 

The borrowed morphemes were predominantly nouns. Thus, an 
extremely practical and interesting combination of character and syllabic 
writing developed, and has continued until modem times —borrowed Chi- 



^%aoe Naqanuma. Kaiii Book. Book One (Tokvo! Choofuusha 
Co. , 1955), pp. 1-16. 

pp. 104 - 114 . 
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nese morphemes used £s content words represented by morphooraphs . 
with Japanes e functors and inflections represented by the syllabary. 

3. 1. 5 Chinese Characters Representing 
Japanese Morphemes 

Another interesting, but with the invention of the syllabary, to- 
tally unnecessary utilization of morphographs was their designation as 
representatives of traditional Japanese morphemes. Thus, in modem 
Japanese many morphographs represent both the morphemes with wMch 
they entered Japanese from Chinese, plus a Japanese morpheme of simi- 
lar or identical meaning. 

A glance at any morphograph lexicon will illustrate the impor- 
tance of this situation. The Chinese allomorphs are called ”pn readings, ” 
and the Japanese, ”kun readings. ” (The status of the multiple "readings'* 
of morphographs as allomorphs of the same morpheme is indeed ques- 
tionable in many cases, it is an unusual phenomenon, and should be given 
more attention, both from descriptive and pedagogical points of view.) 

3.2 Ma.1or Problems in Japanese Reading 

3. 2. 1 Multiple Morpheme Representation 

by Morphographs 

With a morphograph representing both Chinese and Japanese 
morphemes there are situations (but not as many as one might expect) 
where the reader is not certain, when he reads the morphographs, which 
morpheme is intended. 

An example is ^ , which can be read either toozen or 

atarimae. the former being borrowed from Chinese. The meaning is 
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identical in either case* (The custom of insertinQ* an appropriate charac- 
ter from the syllabary between them when they represent Japanese mor- 
phemes, as ^ , is not as prevalent as formerly. ) 

The seriousness of this problem ^minishes^ however^ as a con— 
trol of spoken usage is achieved; the ear begins to guide the eye, and the 
reader anticipates the intended sequence of morphemes. Control of spo- 
ken usage is not altogether the solution, however, since there is some 
disparity between spoken and written lexicon. 

Although this is true in many languages that are also written, it 
has been observed to be more so in Japanese. An investigation of the Na- 
tional Language Research Ristitute*s frequency count showed tteit some 
words very common in speech were infrequent in writing, and vice ver- 
sa. Thus a person very conversant in the spoken language has to learn 
to read many words he never hears or says, and a person who tries to use 
in speech all the words he knows in reading will sound strange* The solu- 
tion to the problem of multiple morphemic and allomorphic representation 
of the morpfhographs is, of course, a good balance of both auditory and 
visual skills. 



3.2.2 Homonymy 

Unquestionably the major problem that developed with the intro- 
duction of Chinese characters and morphemes was that of homonymy. As 
has been mentioned already, identical sequences of segmental phonemes 
distinguished by suprasegmenbal tone phonemes in Chinese became merely 
homophonous morphemes, which were distinguishable in writing but often 




^^The National Language Research histitute. Research on Vocabu - 
laiy in Cultural Reviews. Part 1 - Vocabulary Tables (Toiqro; The Na- 
uonai Language Research histitute, 1957). 
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mintelliglble in speech. 

Through the centuries many have been ^minated deliberately; 
some have disappeared for Tvant of use. Nevertheless, the mathemati- 
cally possible combinations of morphographs and the homophonous mor- 
phemes they represent is astronomical. The National Language Research 
Institute found 48, 000 homonyms in their study and considered 6, 000 of 
these to be basic, high-frequency lexical items. 

Some of the more common homonyms are listed below (without 
their morphograph representation) to illustrate the problem of homonymy. 
The Romanization of the homonyms, and of other Japanese morphemes 
mentioned throughout this thesis, is that known as the Hepburn system. 

It does not feature a one-to-one phonemic-graphemic correspondence, 
but is led rather on the way readers of English, using Romanization, 
would most likely produce certain sounds of Japanese. The sequence 
/si/, for example, is sM in Hepburn Romanization. Since this thesis is 
not a description of either Japanese phonology or grammar, and since it 
contends that Romanized study of Japanese should be sipplemented as 
soon as possible with materials in the traditional orthograpl^, the writer 
has chosen to use the more easily read Hepburn system. The writer sees 
no reason why, as Jorden has said, the use of that system should hinder 
the learning of the conventional orthography. 

^^The National Language Research Institute, Japanese Homonvmv 
and its Problems (Tokyo: The National Language Research llhstitute, 
I55U7 p. 2V. 

^^Eleanor Harz Jorden, Beoirndna Japanese Part I (New Haven 
and London: Yale University Pi^ss, ld8S>, p. XLuli. 
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) bel-shi 

byoo-fu 

doo-sei 

fu-bai 

hen-kyoku 

ju-shoo 

ka-ji 

ka-gaku 

ko-jin 

kok-ka 

fcoo-gai 






iQToo-kai 

kyuu-koo 

mei-ron 

noo-fu 

rai-shu 

ryoo-shi 

ryoO'Shin 

sei-an 

sei-pon 

sei-saku 

sei-shi 

shi«ei 

shuu-kan 

soo-zoo 
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American newspaper; American magazine 
sick father; sick husband; sick wife 
same name; same sex 
no sellincR no buTina 

•rw- w V 

changing the melody; musical arrangement 
receiving a prize; awarding a prize 

r 

£Lre; housekeeping 
chemistry; science 

ancient people; the deceased; individual 

nation; national flower; national song 

outside the grounds; outside the school; outside 

the siburbs 

church; association 

no lecture; school closed; e^spress 

popular view; unsound argument 

male &rmer; female farmer 

next wee^ next &tU 

both gentlemen; both fishermen; both cities; 
both newspapers 
conscience; parents 

definite plan; political plan; correct plan 

sound argument; political argument 

production (the arts); production (manufacturing) 

paper manufacture; silk manufacture 

municipal; private 

weekly; weekday 

cr^tion; imagination 

--rw ^iji 1 1 ~ ■ I II I | .. ., ' I II -|- I n iiiiii ^i r i w iii I p i M Wii 
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tai-nai 



tei-on 

zen-gi-in 

zen-ki 



in the boc^; in the womb; in the coi^ (as in 
Peace Coips) 

low temperature; low sound 

*f(TIT* TYlA T* TYl O yyiT ^Oy A'f TTaiiOA* 

the House 

previous term; whole term 
Some of -the homonyms are es^cUy opposite in meaning; such as, 
"mimicipal, ’• and "private, ” yet contextually similar. Some, also con- 
textually similar, are similar enough in meaning to cause confusion; such 
as "chemistry, " and "science. " (These two examples are in fact the 
source of daily and constant misunderstanding; ) It is obvious that such a 
situation as this must be coped with efficiently and methodically. 

For example, the phonemic areas in which the most homonymy 
occurs, and which therefore will need to receive special attention in 
learning and teaching are easily determined by finding those phoneme se- 
quences which are represented by the most moi^hograpbs. Thus Aoo/ 
is represented by sixfy morphographs, and /syoo/ by fifty-nine. 

3.3 Modem Simplification and Standardization 
It is not surprising that there has been continual pressure to 
simplify and standardize Japanese writing. Extremely difficult, rare, 
and unreasonable usages of morphographs had indeed been disappearing 
so that by the end of World War H some 4, (X)0 morphographs were in gen- 
eral use and being taught in the schools. 
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3. 3. 1 Legislative Action 

/ 

In 1947 the government decided to take action, and through the 
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Ministry of Education Japanese writing was legislated. Kenji Emori of 
the Ministry of Education outlines the legislative chronology of the steps 
taken to determine not only the morphographs that were used in Japanese 
printing and writing, but also the way in which the syllabary was to be 
used to represent all areas of the language: 

Jn order to simplify the Japanese language and characters, the 
Current Use Character Table and the Modem Syllabary Spelling were 
enacted for the first time as a concrete plan in November, 1946. The 
srqoplementary Educational Characters Table and the Table of Pronun- 
ciation of On and Kun for the Current Use Characters were drawn im 
in February, 1948. Then, the Table of the Form of the Current Use 
Characters was decided on in April, 1949. 



Kenji Emori 

Textbook Consultant, Ministry of Education^^ 
The book in which the ab^ve statement appears gives (as well as 
do other popular works) in detail all the points of the legislation— chosen 
morphographs, eliminated morphographs, regtilarization of the use of the 
syllabaries, proper usage of syllabaries for inflectional endings and func- 
tors, and additional morphographs for use in naming children. 

This standardization was further enhanced by categorization. Un- 
der the heading "Educational Characters, '* 881 morphographs were listed; 
under "Current Use Characters, " 969. The "Educational Characters" 
were further subdivided according to elementary school curricula: 46 to 
be learned in the first grade, 105 in the second, 187 in the third, 205 in 
the fourth, 194 in the fifth, and 144 in the sixth. Control of the remain- 
ing 969 is unofficially considered to be one of the prerequisites for high 
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school entrance* 

Since the standardization of the morphographs, it has been found 
that tv;en^-eight important morphographs that occur in relatively high- 

freousncv woi^ds should havo hoau ^noludad fho IftRD TToan 

list, and they were officially added. In order to balance these generally 
accepted additions, it has been recommended that twenty-eight low-fre- 
quency morphographs be dropoed from the list. 1*7 There has been no leg- 
islation to that effect, however. 

The reaction of the public to government action in language was 
that of nearly total cooperation. Many, however, thought that the nuniber 
of general use morphographs should have been restricted even further; 
some complained of too drastic a cut. 

Newspaper, magazine, and book publishers agreed to abide by 
the govemment*s selection. Scholarly and scientifLc works, however, 
continued to use rare and difficult characters according to the manuscripts 
submitted by their authors. 

In the meantime, the National Language Research Institute's stud- 
ies have borne out the effectiveness of the legislation, demonstrating that 
by and large the public is using only the morphographs selected by the 
Ministry of Education. The morphemes represented by eliminated mor- 
phographs are either being represented the syllabary, or falling into 
obscurity. 

It is interesting to note, however, that although certain grading 
criteria were observed when the 1850 characters were arranged in the 
foregoing classifications, frequency counts, if they existed, were not en- 
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tirely considGrod* That is^ CGrtain "Educatioiial Characters" are low- 
frequenqy and quite non-productive in reading while some "General Use 
CharacterSi " it is apparent from current researchi should be learned by 
children in the elementary grades. Had the National Language Eesearch 
Institute’s frequency studies been available in 1947 it is certain that the 
classification would have been somewhat different than it is now. On the 
other hand, to what extent the legislative standardization has influenced 
usage and current frequency counts would be difficult to determine. 

Since we are dealing primarily with the borrowed Chinese mor- 
phemes and the way they are represented by morphcgraphs in Japanese 
writing, a breakdown of morpheme-morphograph representation is of in- 
terest. The following is the result of the writer’s tabulation of an official 
listing. 



18 , pp. 5-66. 
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TABLE I 

DETRIBimON <3F MORPHOGRAPHS 
WITHm THE 1860 STANI3AED CHARACTERS 





881 Educational 
Characters 


969 General Use 
Characters 


Total 


Morphographs that Repre- 
sent only Japanese 
Morphemes 


4 


26 


30 


Morphographs that Repre- 
sent only Borrowed 
Chinese Morphemes 


* 

313 


r 

l 

516 


829 


Morphographs that Repre- 
sent Doth Japanese and 
Borrowed Chinese 
Mbi^hemes 


564 


427 


991 


Total 

— - 1 


881 


969 


1350 
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TABLE 2 



DJSTRBiraON OF MORPHEMES 

wrrHDsr the i860 standard characters 





881 Educational 
Characters 


969 General Use 
Characters 


Total 


Number of Japanese 
Moiphemes Repre- 
sented 


629 


474 


1103 


Number of Borrowed 
Chinese ^rphemes 
Represented 


1026 


985 


2011 


Total Number of All 
Morphenes Repre- 
sented 


1655 


1459 


3114 



The following are significant interpretations of the foregoing 
tables: (1) While the number of morphographs that represents only Jana» 
nese morphemes is very small, the number that represents only bor- 
rowed Chinese morphemes is large— an indication of the fundamental 
function of borrowed Chinese morphemes being represented by morpho- 
graphs; (2) Japanese morpheme representation by morphographs is not 
the major problem; there is nearly a one-to-one ratio; (3) The greatest 
morpheme representation load is among the 881 Educational Characters— 
an indication of their relative importance; (4) An orthographical S 7 stem 
consisting of 3114 morphemes x^presented by 1850 graphemes presents 
a formidable teaching and learning task* 

Another extremely important tabulation showed that the 2011 bor- 
rowed Chinese morphemes consist of only 286 difFergm t phoneme coyy»^^^»g»- 
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fiPSgy QT sequences^ This is a ratio of approximately one phoneme com- 
binatioii to six morphemes— another indication of the extent of homon3nny 
in Japanese* 

3*3*2 Private Merest 

There are in Japan, just as there are in the United States and 
other countries, private individuals who press for language reform, par- 
^ ticularly in the area of writing simpMcation* Such activity follows two 
courses in Japan— one for the total elimination of morphographs and ex- 
clusive use of the syllabary, and one for the total adoption of Homaniza- 
tion* 

The opposition is quick to point out the drawbacks, and arguments 

V* 

usiedly center around how best to deal with homonymy, since either Ho- 
manized or syllabic writing would result in thousands of identically writ- 
ten homou 3 nnns* 

Tt would seem that a candid and realistic evaluation of the situa- 
tion would lead to either adoption of the sdphabet or syUabaiy, especially 
since contextual and lexical environment usually provide the proper mean- 
ing for homophonous morphemes* Although the coxnbination of morpho- 
grapMc and syllabic writing does indeed facilitate reading Japanese, more 
practice in an exclusively alphabetic or s/Habic orthography would un- 
doubtedly produce a comparable measure of fluency# 

While the proposals and activities of private organizations in lan- 
guage reform are based on sound principles, the really of literary tradi- 
tion must be faced* It is inconceivable at this point that over 1850 mor- 
phographs wiill be abandoned in Japanese writing* The Japanese continue 
to learn their own wilting system with efficiency; thsy are among die most 
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weu-read people In the world, Reading Instruction in the piblic schools 
oontinnes to be dealt with as a ve:y real and important language goal. 
Children acquire slowly, methodically, and surely an adnirable control 



ojf 4»1 k ^Pt m» 
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of school# 



It should he noted in passing thet Hon^nization of Japanese is in«* 
dispensable foi* scientific purposes. For centuries, until the introduction 
of a segmental alphabet, an accurate analysis of Japanese grammar was 
impossible. But there are still scholars who insist i;^n describing Japa- 
nese morphology and syntax in terms of syllabic units. 

Ro man i z a t ion is also necessary for teaching Japanese as a for* 
eign language. The student of the language should not be bothered with 



the conventional orthography until a breakthrough is made into an oral 



control of Japanese phonology and grammar. 



3. 3. 3 Language Learning Texts and Research 



The most notable contributions to the control of Japanese orthog- 
raphy by adiflts learning it as a foreign language have been made by Naoe 
Naganuma through his reading courses. 19 Additional help may be gained 
from other more recent publications, such as Modem Japanese2 0 and ^ 
fatmduction to Written J apanese. However, a survey of the mcrpho- 



graphs and words presented in these works Indicates tlat mom attention 
could have been given to frequenq^ and structural relationships. Mbre- 



of Revised Naa gmima. (Books I-VHL 

Tokyo: Choofuusha Co. , 195BJI ^ 



PublishC^m^“^?“’ ^ -g SUJ^P^ese (los Angeles: Mkado 

„ 21p.G^Oijjejjl^ and S. Yanada. An Mrodnctlon to Written Jara. 
am (London: The EngUsh IMversitles Press, Ltd. ,15^ — ^ 
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over, a phonemic alphabet ts used throughout the latter, without any de- 
scription of the phones— an impossible learning task for the fijreigner. 

Character dicUona^ries seem to have been one of the more popu- 
lar techniques by which scholars, Japanese and foreign alike, have at- 
tacked the reading cf Japanese* It seems to be a popular idea that a 
unique arrangement of the morphographs is the key to gain control of 
Japanese reading* Thus, besides the historic^ dassiEcation accoi^ng 



to the 214 radicals, there has appeared a variety of novel systems in re- 
cent years* One of the new character lexicons proposes to guide the stu- 
dent into a fluent control of Japanese reading simply through a better ar- 
rangement of the 1850 characters* 22 



Private individuals have also given results of studies in the form 
of both texts and reports to help in pedagogy* Such writings app^r fre- 
quently, cla imin g and displaying various levels of linguistic understand- 
ing* Ih general very for ma l is tic and philological presentations of Japa- 
nese orthogr^hy, quite non-significant from the linguist's viewpoint, 
continue to prevail* Presumably, while much vattention will undoubtedly 
continue to be given to these historical, ideographic, and literary aspects 
of Japanese orthography, linguistically significant aspects will need em- 
phasis. Thus there will remain a need for more research in reading 
Japanese orthography from a structural linguistic standpoint, and for the 
purposes of more effective pedagogy* 



22p^Qrence Sakade. ed* . A Guide to Readina and V/ritina Jaoa- 
nesg^ (Tokyo: Charles E* TutUe C o m p a ny, ' l@Tp> ^ 
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CHAPTER IV 



JAPANESE READING PEDAGOGY 



Widespread interest and extensive writing in the field of reading 

E is advisable for the linguist 

working in the field of Japanese reading pedagogy to discover a nd apply as 
much relevant material from other sources as possible to his own prob- 
lems# That is the purpose of this chapter* Specificallyy we are inter- 
ested in; (1) The student's readiness for beginning Japanese reading^ 

(2) Development of the best materials for the program; and (3) The 
most productive techniques to carry it through* 



4*1 Reading Readiness 

There is unquestionably a most advantageous time to begin the 
Japanese reading program. Beginning reading the traditional orthography 
tpo early will cause interference in the audiolingual program* Beginning 
too late will deprive the student of available intersensory transfer and re- 
inforcement. Many students of Japanese are advised to attack reading 
after th^ have achieved mastery of the speech^ and so have never gotten 
around to it* This writer maintains for Japanese what Lado said of lan- 
guages in general; "There is no need to postpone reading until complete 
mastery of the language has been achieved* "1 

The ability of the student to cope with visual language stimuli 
been popularly termed "reading readinessi and discussions of it are to 



^Lado* Lancmaae Teaching, p, 136. 
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be found everywhere In educational literature^ As far as teaching chil- 
dren to read is concerned^ muscular coordinationi motivation, and other 
such developmental factors are extremely important* We assume the 

^ JLT^ ^ > • V - . _ . _ mm m 

V* «siM G» wc? apj^uo^u iut? u?wjuLai| oi iiapauese restaxTiQ' lo 

adults* 

By fer the major characteristic of reading readiness is oral con- 
trol. This statement is a corollary of the principles alreacfy established; 
namely, the primacy of speech, and the function of writing as representa- 
tion of speech. Nida insisted that the student "should concentrate on one 
system of synjbols at a time, and it is fundamentally necessary to 0ve 
priori^ to the acoustic symbols— the sounds. ... These processes 
should not be confused by emplo 3 dng them at the same time, 

As a matter of fact, children who begin learning to read in the 
first grade of primary school will be found to have an oral-language abil«^ 
ity fer beyond that presented in beginning reading material. ^ Fries main- 
tains that children can be taught to read within a year after they have be- 
gun talking satisfactorily. 4 While the transition from oral stimuU and 
gMJls. ^visual is not con^dered by these lincp^isL^ and educators to be 
diffi culty laming to read without adequate sneakinn skill is. 

DurreU stated clearly, "Ear training is essential to all work in 
beginning reading. Unless it is given by direct instruction or acquired 
naturally by the child outside the school, the child will have difficulty in 



^Nlda, p. 48. 
^Durrell, pp, 91, 96. 
^Fries, p. 187. 
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lostmin^ and r 6 zn 6 n]l) 6 zln 9 words in print* 

Another quotation from Nida is significant in this connection: 




riding, but printed symbols are only graphic symbols for acoustic 
isowd) synibolSy and to learn b, language wo must malce primary use 

symbolization^ i* e* ^ the spoken form of the 



Maximum progress in reac^ng depends ipon progress in speech* 
Oral language development should run ahead of reading development at all 
times* Oral control of any language will facilitate learning to read it, 
provide the proper dues to its graphic representation, and clear up all 
"pronunciation di ffi culties* " Mistaken pronunciations of graphemes are 
in inverse proportion to one*s control of speech* When one studies read- 
ing, the ear must mtide tte eve. 

It is dear, therefore, that instruction in reading the conventional 
orthograpl^ of any language shodd begin shortly after phonological and 
grammatical control of it have been achieved in speech so one's 

knowledge of the spoken language can be easily si5>erimposed on the writ- 
ten language* 

The precise time for the transition from exclusive auditory stim- 
uli to both auditory' and visual stimiOi is difficult to determine* Some in- 
dividuals seem to benefit more than others from early intersensory rein- 
, forcement* hi any case, literate adults seem to depend more upon, and 
benefit more from visual stimuli than do children. 

This writer insists that anyone who can say short complete sen- 
tences in Japanese with feirly accurate pronunciation and speed can and 



bDurrell, p. 205. 
^Nida, p. 10. 
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should begin the stu^ of the traditional orthography* This reading-read** 
iness level of oral control of Japanese can be achieved vdthin fiffy to one- 
hmdred hours of intensive audiolingual study— a course of one to three 
months of hiring-speaking practice* The student of Japanese should at- 
tach the traditional orthography as soon as he^has thus achieved an initial 
oral control* 

4*2 The Valid Text 

A basic premise of this thesis is that foreign language reading 
texts should be based on the audiolingual phase of the language program* 
Texts are often classified in two ways: those that guide the studeiit into 
his oral control of the target language, and those that guide him into his 
reading control of the target lang»jage* For most languages the same text 
can be made to serve both purposes from the very beginning of stu(^* For 
others initial oral control is best achieved in a familiar orthography, such 
as Romanization. StiU, Japanese reading lessons in the traditional or- 
thography should be introduced as soon as possible to provide positive 
transfer to oral skills. As Brooks said, the student ”is entitled to use 
materials that not only give him ample scope for attaining competence in 
the audio-lingual band, but also provide for continued activity in the for- 
mer as advance is made in the latter* ”7 

The use of text material such as Brooks advocated, however, has 
not been the rule in Japanese language programs* Reading texts have not 
been developed that can be used in the audiolingual program— texts that 
feature the most strategic sound-symbol relationships and the most pro- 
ductive lexical items. To be sure, a large percentage of such material 
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does find its way into every Japanese text^ but its value is limited by the 
presentation of insignificant items and of significant items in non-produc- 
tive ways* 

Discussing fiie need for giving the student of reading the advan- 
tage of every possible due to strengthen his visual skill. Fries had this 
to say about the scientific development of reading texts: 

But for the efficient development of these habits of automatic rec- 
ognition on the part of the pi^il, the material for his practice cannot 
ignore these clues* They must be selected aiid organized in such a 
sequence as to lead him through all of the major and some of the mi- 
nor spelling-patterns* The progression of the material must be so 
programmed that each new item of whatever length is tied by a sim- 
ple contrast to an item formerly practiced* The simple contrasts 
used should always be of items withir. a whole pattern, never of items 
less than a word^ The basic principle of the learning and the teach- 
ing should always be contrast within a frame* B 



4* 2*1 Relevancy and Frequency of Content 
In order for the student to achieve the dual goal of control of 
Japanese orthography and speech, the text must feature the most highly 
relevant and frequent morphographs— those that are used to write words 
of Chinese origin used in everyday speech* Other items, frequent in writ- 
ing and printing but not in speech, shovdd also be featured* 

The recent and authoritative frequency counts used to determine 
the most strategic graphemes and words to feature in the basic text are 
those done by the National Language Research institute in 1957, ^ 1960, 



larv* 



^Fries, p. xvi* 

^The National Language Research histitute, Research on Vocabu- 



^^he National Language Research Institute, The Ijse of Written 
Forms to Japanese Cidtural Reviews fTotoro: The Nationai language !^e- 
search losatute, I960)* 
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and 1961. How they are tised in this thesis is described in full in Chap- 
ter V* 




^ > 



4«2,2 Graphic Pattemings 

G3foups of high-frequency morphographs among- which exist iden- 
tical components, similarities and minimal graphic contrasts should be 
featured also* Most morphographs used in Japanese writing are either 
simple, easily recognized symbols, or cozhbinations of several such sim- 
ple symbols* 
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4.2.3 Graphic-Phonetic Pattemings 
Of primary importance linguistically are the interielations of 
speech and graphic patterning. The text designed from the standpoint of 
structural linguistics should feature si!ch correspondences* 

The teaching of English reading has profited by many studies of 
word frequency, grapheme frequency, multiple grapheme (’’blends, ” ’’di- 
graphs, ” etc.) frequency, and of the interrelationsbips between word and 
grapheme frequencies* There are many analogous sitiations in Japanese 
speech and writing, and these should be featured in the valid reading text* 
That is, series, or groups of morphogzaphs that have a graphic component 
in common, and that consistently and frequently represent the same 
speech sounds should appear in the beginning lesson materials. These 
are the graphic-phonetic patterns that underlie the development of what 
this thesis calls dual modality structuxe drills* 



4* 2* 4 Dual Modality Structure Drills 
Dual modali^ structure drills are drills in which the significant 
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l^The National Language Research Institute, Japanese Homonvmv . 
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substitution illustrates not only a contrast in speech but also in ortbog-* 
raphy. Such drills are extremely difficult to develop for Ja^mnesei but 
are possible# Quite often the words in which the same morphograph oc- 



curs are of a different lexical dass; consequently the same fiame cannot 
always be used to illi^strate the morphograph or groip of morphogiaphs# 
Often^ only two contrasting, minimally dilfer^t sentences are possible# 
Nevertheless, the value of structure drills in which there is a 
minimal contrast both audially and visually cannot be overestitnated# By 
such drills, signiincant sight-sound associations are established simulta- 
neously, oral control is enhanced, and intersensory transfer and rein- 
forcement function at high efficiency. 

Another contrastive pattern drill, possible in a very few cases, 
can illustrate homonymy. The oral rendering of the sentences in such 
frames would be identical; only the moiphograph in a particular slot 
changes, illustrating the possible homonyms in that position# 

The significance of this kind of drill cannot be overemphasized. 
The concept is simple and basic to the discipline of structural pedagog- 
ical linguistics, and the results win be found to be immeasurable in both 
the auditoiy and visual programs. 

Besides these short basic grammar structure drills, which will 
be illustrated in Chapter VII of this thesis, idiomatic and colloquial sen- 
tences in which the key morphograpbs and words occur could be incitided, 
with paragraphs used later# As the program progresses, other kinds of 
drills and additional materials to teach the morphograpbs can be dis- 
covered and utilized# 
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4* 2. 5 Meatsing to Sound to Orthography 

The consitmction of the reading text must proceed from meanings 
with which the student is familiar in the target language, to the sounds 
that symbolize those meanings, and with which he is also familiar, to the 
cEfapbemes that he is learning to read* This is the application of the see- 
say-think principle presented in 2* 3. 4. Meanings presented in the basic 
reading course are thus limited to relevant, frequent items already in the 
student's oral control* Ideally, all of the reading exercises shoidd be 
prepared in advance so timt they can be presented in the audiolingual 
course* The learning load for the stiadent of Japanese speech is enor- 
mous— phonology, grammar, idiom, etc* —and it is a great mistake, 
when he does attack the orthography, to require him to d.gure out unfa- 
miliar meaning and sounds from the page« The development of the valid 
text must anticipate control of the meaning and sound of its exercises in 
the atidio-lingual program* 

4*2*6 Grading 

Grading in the early stages of Japanese reading presents no real 
prohlemo Japanese phonology should be well under control before attack- 
ing the orthography. The stident also should have fair control of Japa- 
nese basic grammar patterns before attacking the orthograplgr* This 
means that the subject matter for initial reading is bread, and much work 
can be done before giving much attention to lesson grading* 

4.3 Use of the Text 

The period dui?ing which the student passes from the total audio- 
lingual program (utiliziag Hoxmnization), to the conibination atxiiolingual- 
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visiBl program (utili25ing both Homanization and convanttonal Japanese 
orthograpl^) is the transition stage * Fries es^dains that in the transition 
steg^tte graphic shapes should be limited^ that they should be learned in 
sequences (not in isolation), and that the student shoiAd know that his goal 
is simply to connect the graphic shapes with Ms own speech. x^ado has 
listed eight steps in teacMng readi n g, the :^rst four of wMch are rel. 9 « 

vant to this transition stage, and roughly parallel to the following tech- 
niques. 



4. 3. 1 Attention to Wholes and Parts 

Since the text is to be developed with the interremtionships of 
speech and writing in mind, such pattemings must be pointed out deliber- 
ately. Perceptiottof patterning showing similarities of form, distribution, 
and meaning will hasten language learning. 

The structural linguist's concept of significant contrast within a 
frame provides us with a rationale for handling the wholes a,nd parts of 
written Japanese. GudsMnsky summarizes a related accept— ”.Field 
Theory of Learning"— and applies it to the teaching of .reading: 

(1) The whole is more than the sum of its paiis. 

{p The parts of a given whole are structured; that is, they are 
in rel^onship to each other and to the whole of which th^/ are parts. 

io) Parts and wholes are never absMutes, for every whole is a 

part of some larger whole, and every part is a whole to son^ smaller 
part. 

^^Fries, p. 126 

l^Lado, Language TeacMng^ p. 134. 
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#»«« ^ ^sumptions are applied to the teaching of reading, it 

SgS'»r?s'Si„5SS'£sa'X»S^’^^.“;, 




hi teacrdag Japanese reading the morphographs, words, and sen- 
tences must be attacked as wholes, but the parts must also be identhded 
when they are in contrast with other parts, and when they are members 
of a sight-sound pattern. The graphemes of the Japanese sentence should 
not be treated as independent items, but as members of larger structures 
Drawing attention to these facts should be easy, the exercises in the text 

ha^ng alrea^ been developed insofar as is possible by the contrast- 
within-^-frame principle. 

In the linguistically sound approach the student sees the written 
language in the reading text, and hears the spoken language simultane- 
ously. The contrasts, similarities, wholes and parts, and relationships 
between what he hears and sees axe either pointed out to him by the 
teacher, or he recognises them himself. Bloomfield felt that this was 
the key to teaching reading to children. This technique has been found 
to be effective in ail language by literacy specialists, and elementary 
school educators as well. 17 

Fries put it as follows: 

of talking rests essentially upon responding 
to the significant bundles of contrastive sound feature^ so the proc- 



l^udshinslQr, p. 3. 
l^Bloomfield and Barnhart, p. 10. 
l^udsMnsky, p. 55. 

17][)urreii, p, 205. 
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ess of reading rests essentially ip)n responding to the signldcant 
bundles of contrastive graphic features that represent those con- 
trastive bundl(2s of sound features* IB 

la pointing out the "bundles" of sound-grapMc features^ we are 
dealing with the more or less "regular" patterns, which should be incor- 
porated into the text after careful structural and frequency analysis* 

In summary, morphograph reading is a sort of word reading, 
yet many morphogiraphs are both members of larger pattern systems, as 
well as being made vg of smaller parts of lesser patterns* Lado ob- 
served: "Even Chinese characters show recurring partial elements and 
minimal contrasts* T!ate advantage of the recurring partials and high- 
lit the contrasts* " 

Isolates on the other band can ?3e learned only by identi^ng them 
as Isolates and by exposing the student to them many times* 

4* 3* 2 Prior Oral Control and Comprehension 
Since our fundamental goal in beginning reading is not to "get, " 
or figure out sounds from, the graphemes, hut to attach sounds to the 
graphemes by association and intersensory transfer, the entire sequence 
of sounds and their meanings represented ly the graphemes in a particular 
sentence or exercise should be given the student first. This technique is 
the fundamental application to Japanese of sections 2*3 and 2* 4 of this 
thesis {"An Analysis of the Reading Process" and "Acquisition of the Read- 
ing Sldll")* fi is the logical way to use reading materials developed ac- 
cording to the principles outlined in the first two sections of this chapter* 

In short, figuring out sounds and meanings from the page should not be 

ISPries, pp. 124-125. 

l^Lado, Language Teaching, p. 135. 
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required of the student; both shou^ld be si^idied* 

B: will be well for us to emphasize this oral approach to reading 
by escamining further the statements of several educators and linguists on 
this extremely important use of scientifically developed reading materials. 
With respect to teaching children to read their native language, Dolch 
says, "The method here is for the child to 'know what the sentence says' 
first and in that way find out what each word says. "^0 

Martin's analogous statement, intended for target language read- 
ing pedagogy is, "The student SHOULD NOT READ THE COMPREHENSION 
MATERIAL BEEORE HEARING IT. if he does, most of its value is de- 
stroyed. "21 

Lado advises, "The student should not be asked to transcribe 
whole utterances or even read them without having heard and imitated 
them. "22 

Brooks says, ". . . the learner must at first read and write 
what he alrea^ knows how to say. The ear must for a time guide the 
eye, ... only later can this process be reversed, in the reading of ma- 
terials not previously heard. "22 

This then, is the proper use to which the text should be put. 

With fluent oral control and comprehension of the text meterial the stu- 
dent can efficiently associate the phonetic shapes of spoken Japanese with 
the graphic shapes of written Japanese. The student's familiarity with 



20Dolch, p. 154. 

2lMartin, p. 7. 

22Lado, Language Teaching, p. 52. 
23Brooks, p. 123. 
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the audiolingual material and his control of it will provide immediate 
trans-sensory learning potential. 

The result of this technique is that familiar sounds are to un- 
familiar graphemes. Ultimately the graphemes will become a sort of 
visual aid, eliciting oral, conditioned, high-speed responses that are the 
fundamental elements of reading. 



4. 3. 3 Means of Auditory-Visual Ensure 
Given the prior oral control and comprehension of the conven- 
tional orthography reading material, the means are extremely litnited by 
which the student can be brought into simultaneous contact with both audi- 
tory and visual language signals. The student can either "read" the ma- 
terial aloud by himself, fitting the sounds with the graphemes, or he can 
follow the material with his eyes while hearing it read by an instructor or 
from a recording. Ih either case the critical &ctor is the eiqperience of 
hearing the sounds and seeing the grEqphemes simultaneously. 

4.3.3. 1 Oral Readina 

I 

Oral r^uiing has been criticized vdth var 3 dng degrees of sever- 
ity. M.by t^na onUa Bdiat 1» baa learned to control in the audlollocnBl 
program. studait of Japanese Is both incraalng oral control and more 
oosltlvaiv assoelat^a sound values with orapMc sffthbols . School teachers \ 
in Japan recognize the in^rtance of auditory stimuli in teaching reading, | 

for they have traditionally required boys and girls to read all their read- I 

I 

ing lessons aloud. ^ Dolch explains this technique, ” Onlv oral reading I 

^^Sansom, p. 5. | 
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makes jsiire tiat oach symbol is matched with its proper 

Ddch's understanding of the primacy and vividness of speech in 
language shotad be given much vreight in Japanese reading pedagogy: 

“To the cMld» thinking, talking, and reading are doseiy re- 
lated* • • »We also know tmit we develop es^rei^on hy stimulating 
talking. Therefore^ we have children read aloud to sumtdate think- 
ing and to stimiOate mroression. But reading aloud is also essendal 
to make sure that the child correctly matches sound and dlgfat«''2v 

Both Lado^7 and Fries^S advocate oral reading lor beginning 
reading instruction; this writer insists that it is a basic use of the te^ in 
beginning Japanese reading* 



4*3*3*2 Reading While Hearing from tun Source 

hi the early stages of language learning the student's store of 
controlled oral material will soon be exhausted* After he has read aloud 
) all that he can comfortably control orally, his practice in associating 

speech S3Txnbols with graphic symbols can continue with the aid of an out- 



side source of speech— the instructor, or a recording, reading additional, 
advanced material* As the material is read by the outside source, the 
student listens and follows along in the visual modality. The speech is 
s^jpplied, itnmediately after which the student can practice recall and oral 
production by rereading* 

Guessing at, or struggling to recall the sounds represented by 
graphemes is not a legitimate exercise in beginning reading. There is no 



26Dolch, p. 166. 

26lbid.. p* 165* 

27Lado, language Teaching, n. 137. 
28pries, p. 207. 
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virtue in a student»s spending five or ten, or even two minutes searching 
in his memory or lexicon for the sound represented by a morphograph 
(as if he were working a pi^zle), when it can be immediately associated 
with the sound it r^resents with the aid of the outside source. 

Although this is potentially one of the most productive techniques 
for establishing fit and increasing reading abili^r, very little has bean at- 
tempted or written about it. Four legitimate language learning goals are 
accomplished: training in the aural modalify^ comprehension of the con- 
tent, the establishing of auditory-visual fit, and (wl^n the outside source 
pauses long enough for the student to repeat the portions of the material) 
recall and oral production. 

This writer carried out two experiments in simultaneous audi- 
tory-visual Japanese tenguage learning for the "Iwfethodology of Langiage 
Teaching” and "Linguistics and Heading Seminar” courses at the George- 
town University In the Fall of 1962 and Spring of 1963. The experiments, 
conducted with his own children, ages 5, 7, 9, and 11, who were speakers 
of Japanese, demonstrated the phenomenal rate by which the r^resenta- 
tioD of sounds by morphographs can be learned when the sounds and mor- 
phographs are encountered simultaneously, the sounds being si?^ed 
from an outside source. 

Lingulsac Eaperimeat Testing and Em- 
ploying the Prii^d^ of Learning in the Speciflc Area of I'anauese Lan- 




T . » 1 Crowl^, "Linguistic Encounter— the Basic Element in 

^te^g-^)^ng a^ I^dtog-Writlng sails" (ur«>ubUshed report for 
. .Ltagidstics aM Beading" seminar, hisUtute of Languages and Lin- 
gtdsUcs, Georgetown tfaiwersily, April, 1963). a o ouu 
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4«3»39 3 Biding MBmo^pized MateriAl. 

-nis writer has been nnstjccessfni in finding anything on the sub- 
jnot of using memorized material for beginning instruction in reading. 

£t uiatter of fact, there is widespi’ead disagreement on the value of 
memorizing both native and target langmge material. However, memo- 
rization is a valid approach simjdy because there are hundreds of things 
in every language that people say often, and always in the same way— 

ihings which may as well be memorized by the student at the very outset 
of his langiage stu^y. 

The best material for memorization in this case is not poetry, 
great literature, etc. , but everyday conversational, idiomatic expres- 
sions. The reading program can be anticipated by the inclusion of this 
kind of material in the audiolingual program. Then, when the student 
does attack, in the traditional orthography, the same material he has me- 
morized orally, he will be in control of its sounds, grammar, and mean- 
ing, and will need only to fit the speech to its written representation. Not 
having to puzzle out the sounds and meanings represented by the writing, 
he can concentrate on the skill that he is at that moment interested in 
building— oral response to visual stimuli. 

Ih Part U we have discussed Japanese orthography and the way 
the pedagogically oriented Hnguist would develop a program-including 
both nmterials and technique— for teaching the langiage student to read it. 
In HI we will develop a sample of such a text indicating the manner of 
selection of the limited material, describing its development into a sam- 
ple exercise, and giving in Japanese a number of additional exe2^ses. 
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CHAPTER V 

m 

SELECTION OF MORPHOGRAPHS AND WORDS 
FOR THE READING TEXT 

The selection of lexical items in the linguistically sound reading 
text must be based on the interrelation of two factors; (1) graphic-sound 
pattemings existing in and between the oral and written languages, and 
(2) the frequ^mcy of the lexical items in both speech and writing. While 
the graphic-sound patterning factor represents the learning potential, the 
frequency factor represents the ultimate use n^entiaL Considerable re- 
seairch has been done therefore, to find the most prodiactive items in 
terms of both immediate learning and potential use. 

5.1 Alnhabetization of MorPt-emes 
Represented bv Momhogranhs 

It is almost imperative for the alphabet-oriented Westerner to 
have an alphabetical list of the Japanese morphemes represented by the 
morphographs in general use. There are many alphabetical lexicons of 
the Japanese language, but all of them include thousands of lexical items 
liot. represented by morphographs as weE as the thousands that are. Also 
morphograph lexicons (tenwa liten) are always in native-language ar- 
rangements. 

To this writer’s knowledge there is no purely alphabetical ar- 
rangement of only the morphemes represented by the 1878 standard mor- 
phographs. Hence In preparation for the research demanded by this 
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thesis, and in fialfiliment of the "Japanese Structiare" course requirement 
at Georgetown University in the spring of i963p the aiJthor completed a 
dictionary of these items. This work, consisting of 3, 731 entries, has 

'\ 7!Q.T lip Onri r\f ft 

morphemes and morphographs. 

The following is an illustration of a small portion of the alpha* 
betical arrangement, taken from a filing system in which it was incorpo- 
rated. 
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The following are points to he observed from Table 3: (1) tradi- 
tional Japanese morphemes are written with small letters, borrowed Chi- 
nese morphemes with capitals; (2) there are some eases in the language 
where both Japanese and borrowed Chinese morphemes consist of the 
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same sequence of phonemes; (3) portions of words enclosed in paren- 
theses are the so-called basic inflections^ or smokes; (4) the recunlnq 
component in the morphographs under the entry is an example of 



jLf^ ^ fr 
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a^ixu w/ uic; uuixiucx^^ uu ui^ rci^r to tue pa^o 



numbers in one of Japan *s most popular character dictionaries where all 
the uses of a particular moiphograph are listeds 1 



5.2 Isolation of Granbic-Phonetic Groups 
Beference has been issade frequently in this thesis to sound-^m- 
bol relationships and graphic-phonetic groins* Having ari^nged the mor- 
phographs alpbabetic^y according to the moiphemes they represent (ac- 
tually, according to the phoneme sequences) » it was then considered nec- 
essary and strategic to isolate groiq)S of morphographs which represent 
identical phoneme sequences and which possess identical written compo- 
nents. The foregoing iEustration demonstrates the important :fect that un- 
der the HAI sequence of phonemes there ar^ three morphographs bear 
a graphic resemblance; namely, -^k , , and ^ . A totel of 321 

such groins were isolated, many consisting of oxHy two or three members* 
These graphic-phonetic grot 5 )s of morphographs correspond to 
Fries* English “spelling patterns, " and possess an extremely high leain- 
ing potential, as explained in the preceding chapter. 

5.3 A Corr^tion of Morpheme and Librphoqraoh 

Frequency Coimts 

The next step was to make the actual selection of the graphic- 



phonetic groups of morphographs, as well as the isolated morphographs, 




1 



which would form the graphemic core of the introductory lesson nsaterial, 
Frequency of occiarrence of both morphemes and moiphographs is clear** 

ly the most relevant criterion* Fortunately, two new frequency comts 
hs.ve been txqg^ aatTeMn 4rt IQRr? 9, 

A composite, based on a correlation of the two, was then made, since the 
usefulness of the two independent counts would not be as great. What we 
needed to Iniow was precisely which of the high-frequency morphemes oc- 
curred with which of the high-frequency morphographs, and vice versa* 

5* 3. 1 Tabulation of Mbrphographs Occurring as Often as 

10 Times in 116, 000 Words 

Each of the 505 morpbographs which occurred as often as 10 
times in 116, 000 words^ was written in a comer of a file card (see 
Table 4), with aE the morphemes (in some cases, aEomo 3 pbs) that the 
morplKjgmph represents noted under readings, ” and -’to readings’* 
Osee 3*t X. 5^. 

The alplmbstic^l listing of morphograpi^ (see Table 3) was then 
consulted to determine whether other moiphograpbs shared the same "pro- 
nunciations, ” or "readings. " S so, that information was noted on the file 
card under "Share the same ON readings, " and "Share the same read- 
ings. ” 

At the same time the listing of the graphic-phonetic groups (see 
4. 2) was consulted to determine if the morphograph belonged to such a 
group, the result being noted under '* Graphic-phonetic groim. " 

^The National language Eesearoh Ustitute, Resaamh nn Vn<>ahii- 
lary# and The Use of Written Porms - 

. number i®on which the National Langua - Research Bosti- 

tute*s 1960 report was based. 
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TABLE 4 
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5« 3, 2 Tabulation of the Frequency of Words Bepresented 
by the Above-Mentioned Mbiphographs 
After the most frequent 505 morphoqraphs and related data were 
thus noted, the 1957 report was consulted to find the words in which th^ 
occur, as well as their relative frequency of occurrence. This listing of 
words was stopped at the level of occurrence of one time in 20, 000, ap- 
proximately 2, 500 v/ords having been found— adequate for the purposes of 
this thesis. Each of the 2, 500 was noted on the card of the morphographs 
of which it consists (for example, CEIHOO was noted on the and HOP 
cams) and classified into high-, medium-, and low-frequency, according 
to occurrences to one time in 2, OOO, one time in 10, 000, and one time 
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in 20, 000, respectively* Thus a composite frequency list of the 1957 
word, and 1960 morphograph reports was achieved. 



In order to more easily determine the most strategic morpho- 

CrranhS to Drssonil in f.IlP 'hprrinninrr Taranaea 4 .u#«. 

•' • - 51-**— —•■g w a.'coovyuo, t>uc; lUiUi’" 

matibn on the file cards was tabulated on regular-sized paper (61 pages), 
one page of which follows (Table 5). Appearing on the tables in this fesh- 
ion, the relative importance of both morphographs and words is apparent. 



5.4 Selection of the Strategic Morphoaranhs 

By a simple evaluation of morphograph frequency, word fre- 
quency, and graphic-phonetic groi^ings (based on the data illustrated by 
Table 5), it was not difficult to select the morphographs that the begin- 
ning student of Japanese reading should be able to attack most efficiently, 
and with greatest productivity. 

Specifically the criteria were: (1) nigh frequency of both mor- 
phograph and words; (2) one-to-one, unique correspondence between 
morphograph and phoneme sequence; and (3) a graphic-phonetic groip 
in which morphographs may occur, and the importance of the member 
morphographs. (One morphograph in a graphic -phonetic groi^) may be 
important while the other members of the groip are extremely insigniS- 
cant,) 

The morphographs were again charted as they related to these 
three factors, after which the selection of 269 morphographs was made. 
Cloughly one-seventh of those in current use. ) The selected morpho- 
graphs represent 163 phoneme sequences, roughly one-half of all the 
borrowed Chinese phoneme sequences in use in modem Japanese. The 
significance of the selected morphographs, words, and phoneme se- 
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quences is seen the £act that they are used to signal massy of the most 
frequent lexical items occurring in modem spoken and written Japanese, 
the learning of which wOl be the fu?£dlment of two of our goals^-efiiciency 

and nrndiinH vittr. 




Only slight mention need be made of the many problems assod-* 
ated with this kind of reseamh and selection* Although in nsany cases 
several high-frequeaqr morphographs represented the same phoneme se- 
quence, the repxesentation of that particular phoneme sequence by mor- 
phographs was strictly limited to one. Consequently, in the beginning 
reading lessons some high-frequency morphographs and words, such as 
benkyoo. and kaisha. are of necessity passed by. These, of course, can 
be encountered soon in subsequent lessons, or they can be presented in a 
special list. 

Again it should be pointed out that we are at this point seeking 
only to establish a beachhead; miAtiple representation of hoxnophonous 
morphemes, avoided at the outset, can be easily handled by the student 
after learning the controlled and more or less regular representation 
patterns of the first 269 morphographs. Limitations have to be set; lines 
have to be drawn. This we have always done on the basis of investigative 
evidence, though somewhat arbitrarily in a few cases. 

A certain nuinber of the selected morphographs are alone in the 
representation of certain phoneme sequences of the language. (They may 
represent other phoneme sequences themselves, however. ) They are the 
following, and should be pointed out to the student, for in learning them 
he should know that he is exhausting the possibilities of representation 
for that particular phoneme sequence: 
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ATSU 
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This fact is a sidelight of the total approach, however, but dem- 
onstrates how results of the rescjarch can be used to make the stucfy of 
Japanese more meaningful* The entire list of the 269 selected morpho- 
graphs is presented in Chapter VL 



5*5 Election of Words for the Exercises 
The final step in the morphograph-vocabulary selection was to 
find the words that consist of various combinations of the 269 selected 
morphographs* Obviously there is a kind of "reasoning-in-a-circle” 
situation here since the morphographs were selected on the basis of fre- 
quency of occurrence in high frequency words in the first place. But hav- 
ing limited the morphographs on the basis of certain criteria (5. 5), it be- 
came necessary to discover the high frequency lexical items that re- 
mained, and that were formed combinations of the limited morpho- 
graphs. 
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Again, admittedly, a few morphograph selections were actually 
made because they were one of two morphographs in a high frequency 
word, the other morphograph being one of those alrea^ sheeted. This 
procedure increased the validily of the entire selection of morphogiaphs 
and words, since the occurrence of semantic groupings in the lesson ma» 
terials was thus intensified* 

The data for the selection of le:sical items were the morpheme» 
morphograph-word frequency tables (Table 5). 

The groi^ng of the morphographs for study, and the writing of 
the drills to illustrate them— that is, the actual development of the lesson 
material— will be reviewed in the nejd chapter. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE READMG LESSON MATERIAL 
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The graphemes and lexicon selected h 7 the methods described 
in Chapter V were then groi^^ed together into foriy-six small units, 
which we ha^^^e called '’exercises, " Those selected graphemes and the 
number of the exercise in which they are presented are listed in T^le 6, 
Following this index to the exercises is a description, applied to the first 
exercise (see Table 7), of the methods used in developing lesson mate- 
rial from the selected graphemic and lexical items. An explanation fol- 
lows Exercise One with the same procedure applied to each of the re- 
maining forty-five exercises in Chapter VH, The Romanization for each 
exercise been included page by page. 

Exercise One is further characterized by giving the English 
meanings in Table 9. But since material has been chosen which the stu- 
dent should already know from audiolingual lessons, meanings for the re- 
maining forty-five lessons are not given. 
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TABLE 6 

INDEX OF PHONEME SEQUENCES AND MORPHOGRAPHS 

USED IN THE EXERCISES 



Phoneme 


Morphographfe) Bepresent- 




Exercise No. 


Sequence 


ing the Sequence 








AI 


• • • ^ 


• 


9 # 


15 


AN 




• 


9 • 


13 


ATSU 


• • ‘Ji. 


• 


9 # 


45 


BAKU 


• * 'M:- 


• 


9 0 


46 


BAN 


* • 


• 


9 • 


1 


BEI 


• • */rv 


• 


9 9 


5 


BEN 


• • «y^(^ 


9 


9 9 


12 


BETSU 


• * “I'i 


• 


9 • 


39 


BI 


• • '% 


9 


9 9 


6 


BU 




• 


9 # 


14 


BUN 


. . ./^ 


9 


9 9> 


9 


BUTBU 


• • *4?] 


• 


9 • 


18 


BYOO 




• 


9 • 


44 


CHE 


• ® • jzifii 


• 


9 • 


31 


CHIN 


. ^ 
• • • PJl 


• 


9 • 


43 


CHOO 




9 


9 • 


25 


CHOKU 


• • • ^ 


• 


9 # 


30 


CHUU 


• • •>4' 


• 


9 • 


24 


DAI 


. . 


9 


9 • 


16 


DAN 


•J^]h 

• # a 


• 


9 9 


25 


DEN 


...1^ 


• 


9 9 


44 
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TABLE 6— Continued 



Phoneme 

Sequence 


Morphographfe) Represent- 
ing the Sequence 


Exercise No. 


DO 


• ® • • • 


1 


DOO 




18 


DOKU 


• • • • • 


38 


El 




4 


EN 


• ® • 5^ • • • 


23 


FU 


• • • • • • 


12 


FUU 


• • • • • • 


45 


GA 


• • • \!§\ • • • 


4 


GAI 


• • • • • • 


29 


GAKU 


* * * • • • 


11 


GEI 


• • • • • • 


11 


GBEI 


• • • * • • 


46 


GEN 


• • • « • • 


42 


G1 


• ••• 


34 


GM 


• • • yfP^ 


43 


GO 


• • • i ^ ^ M~ * • • 


4 


GOO 


• • • • • • 


32 


GUN 


• • • (IE! • e • 


6 


GYOO 


... ^ 


20 


BAI 


. . . . . • 


16 


BAKU 


• • • & ... 


45 


HAN 


• • • • • • 


37 






up argg 



itsuamu 
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TABLE 6—»Continued 






'4^ 






Ct - 
' 

^ > 



Phoneme 

Sequence 


MorphographCs) Represent- 
ing the Sequence 


Exercise No. 


HATSU 


• • • j5^.» 




oa 




'/o 


« # # 


w 


HEI 


• • • ^ 


• # • 


22 


HEN 




• • • 


16 


HI 




• • • 


46 


HIN 


• • • '-^ 

OC3 


• • • 


19 


HITSU 


• • • ?(>!i 


« • • 


17 


HO 


•••11; 


• • • 


26 


HOO 




d • • 


31 


HOKU 


• • • 


• • • 


16 


HON 




• • • 


40 


H3TOO 


* • • 


• • # 


30 


I 


• • • .^ 


• • • 


28 


ICHI 


• • • — - — 


• • • 


1 


HOT 


"'A 


• • • 


26 


IN 

JI, JI 


• • • a ±g 

n m 

* •• 


e • • 
• • • 


34 
9, 14 


JIN 


• • • A 


• • • 


8 


jrrsu 


... ^ 


• • • 


42 


JO 


' • “-f -fa 


% % % 


24 


JOO 


• ••>!# 


• • • 


15 


JU 




• • e 


26 


JUU 


• • • 


• • • 


17 
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TABLE 6— Continued 



Phoneme 


Mbrphographfe) Represent- Exercise No. 


Sequence 


ing the Sequence 




JUN 


• • * • • • 


6 


KA 


• • • • • • 


21 


KAI 


aV 

m m m • • • 


25 


KAKU 


• • • ^ • • • 


10 


KAN 


••• 


41 


KATSU 


* • * 55 ft • • * 


10 


KEI 


• • • n&. ^ ^ • • • 


27 


KEN 


• • • • • 


27 


KETSU 


• • • fecT • • • 


33 


KI 


• • • -^ >Hj • • • 


44 


KIN 

# 


• • • • • 


41 


KO 


• • • IS . • 


8 


KOO, KOO 


• • • ^ * • • 


29, 43 


KOKU 


• • • |?\ • • » 


5 


KON 


• • 9y/^^ . • . 


3 


KU 


• • • \K. • • • 


39 


KUTJ 


♦ • • 'V' • • • 


6 


KOTSU 




32 


KYOO 




26 


KYOKU 


• • • • • • 


33 


KYUU 


• • • ^ * • • 


31 


MAI 


• • • ^1^'“ • • » 


3 












mmmm 






I 

I 

i 

ss 






^1 






m 



r*’" 



!il 



i 



31 






% 



§: 



tviaMiP>^,riiiiT^mfti lAil - 
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TABLE 6— Continued 



Phoneme Morphogr^hfe) Represent* Exercise No* 

Sequence ing the Sequence 



MAN 


• • • 


• • • 


12 


MEI 




• • c 


7 


IvlEN 


• • • vB 


• • • 


30 


ME 


• • "A 4-^ 


• • • 


28 


^4IN 




• • • 


22 


MOKU 


• • • Q 


• • • 


38 


MON 


• • • f 1 gri 


• • • 


19 


MU 


• • * 


• • • 


35 


NAI 


... 1^ 


• • • 


14 


NAN 




• • • 


46 


NEN 


• • • -^1- 


0 0 0 


2 


Nicm 


• • • 13 


0 0 0 


3 


NIN 


... 'f±^±_ 


0 0 0 


35 


NOO 


... 0- 

/pL 


0 0 0 


21 


NTUU 


• • • 


0 0 0 


36 


ON 


• • • ^ 


0 0 0 


11 


RAI 


... ^ 


0 0 0 


28 


REI 


• • • 


0 0 0 


29 


REKI 


• • • 


0 0 0 


27 


REN 


• * • 


0 0 0 


5 


RI 


• • • ^ 


0 0 0 


32 


R3KU 


... ^ 


0 0 0 


6 
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TA13LE 6 —Continued 



Phoneme 


Morphographfe) Represent- 


Exercise No» 


Sequence 


ing the Sequence 





RTTSU 


• 


• • 


X 


• • • 


38 


BOO 


• 


• • 




• • • 


18 


BON 


• 


4 • 


■ft 


• 41 • 


33 


Rin 


• 


• • 




• • • 


8 


EYAKU 


• 


• • 




• • • 


24 


RYO 


• 


# • 




4 4 4 


43 


BYOO 


• 


• • 




4 4 4 


32 


RYOKU 


• 


4 4 




4 4 4 


45 


SAX 


• 


• • 


ft ft 


4 4 4 


5 


SAKU 


• 


• • 




4 4 4 


19 


SAN 


• 


• • 




4 4 4 


20 


SE 


• 


• • 




4 4 4 


33 


SEX 


• 


• • 


X/Viifi 


4 4 4 


10 


SEKX 


• 


• • 




4 4 4 


35 


SEN 




• • 




4 4 4 


16 


SETSU 


• 


• • 


tt 


4 4 4 


23 


SHA 


• 


• • 




4 4 4 


11 


SEX 


• 


• 4 


'A 


0 4 4 


40 


SHXN 


• 


• • 




4 4 4 


24 


SHITSU 


• 


• • 


I 


4 4 4 


18 


SHO 


• 


• • 




4 4 4 


7 


SHOO 


• 


• • 




4 4 4 


SX3 
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TABLE 6— Continued 



M6rpfaograph(s) Represent- 
ing the Sequence 



Exercise No. 



SHOKU 




- - - 


m m m 


9/1 

w 


SHU 


* * • i. 


• « 9 


34 


SHUU 


. . . -^ 


# • • 


22 


SHUTSU 


• • • ^ 


• • • 


36 


SCO 


• • • ii 


• • • 


25 


SOKU 


• • • .^ C 


• • # 


12 


SON 


• • • 


• « • 


42 


SOTSU 


... ^^ 


• • • 


20 


SUU 


• * • ^ 


• • # 


2 


sm 




• • • 


46 


TA 


• • • 


• • • 


31 


TAX 


• • • ^ \^ 


• • • 


37 


TAN 


. . . -^ 


# • • 


41 


TEX 


• • • 


# • • 


13 


TEia 


• • • 


• • • 


38 


»PT?M 


■j 

• • • /?v >fa 


• • • 


2 


TOO 


. . . ^ 


• • « 


40 


TOKU 


• • •# 


# • • 


39 


TSUO 


• • • vB. ^ 


• • • 


29 


UN 


• • • is. 


• # • 


18 


WA 


• • 


• • • 


22 


YAKU 


//X, 

. . . 


# • • 


7 






;1 

}-r 






t’M 



S-.' 



i 



I 



m 
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TABLE 6— Continiffid 



Phoneme 

Sequence 


Morphographfe) Kepresent- 
ing tne Sequence 


Exercise No* 


YO 


...t^ 


• • 


13 


YOO 




• • 


17 


YU 


• • • 


• • 


36 


YUU 




• # 


CO 


ZAI 




• « 


42 


ZEI 


• • • 


• • 


41 


ZEN 


• • • • 


• • 


14 


ZETSU 


• • • • 


• # 


37 


ZOKU 


• • • • 


• • 


21 


Total Nunsber of Phoneme Sequences: 


163 




Total Number of Morphographs: 


269 




Total Number of Exercises: 


46 
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Line 2: The three morphogiaphs chosen for presentation in 
Exercise One were chosen to be presented together because of the high 
incidence of their occuirence together* As anticipated, all of the 269 
selected xnorphographs fell into tMs Mnd of semantiG grni^ Thus stu- 
dents will be learning the morphographs in their most common environ- 
ments. 

Line 3: These are the ”key words” of the exercise— the two 
very high frequency words that the morphographs in the line above foirna 
when in combination* 

Line 4: Drill No. 1 illustrates the use of in two other words 
besides the "key word,”— ^ , Theyare^^and This 

then, as e^lained in 4. 2.4 is the core of the lesson material— substitu- 
tion drills that feature a visual as well as an auditory-morphemic con- 
trast. 

This drill also illustrates the presentation of morphographs 
used for thei r kun representations (see 3. 1. 5). Although the learning 
program proposed in this thesis does not focus on the function of Japa- 
nese morpheme representation by the morphographs, such functions are 
frequently included in the drills. The Chinese morpheme represented 
by is KOO. and it is presented as such in Exercise 43. Here it is 
being presented as the initial i,in ikitaL 

Line 7: Another frame using the "key words. " 

Line 12: This sentence in Drill 3 is an example of one of the 
difficiilties of this approach. Often words in' which the same morpho- 
graph occur are of different word classes and semantic areas. Conse- 
quently the frame has to be modified to compensate for a . jferent kind 
of word# Occasionally such words are presented in ‘f=‘nt'rdly different 
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frames* One solution to this problem was simply to not present such a 
word in a drill* Freqimtly, however, the writer felt that certain lexical 
items were so important as to give special attention, even if it had to ap- 

’**'**"* ••• ^ iW# 

Line 13: "Reference* " At the bottom of each page is a list of 
other high-frequenpy words in which the morphographs being presented 
in the zeroise occur* In some cases, as in the case of-^^ , all the 
high-frequency words in which it occurs were used in the pattern drill, 
Drills* 

The main criterion for the listing of words under "Reference" 
was that the morphographs of which the words consist had to be one of 
the 269 selected for the entire course (see Table 6)* Occasionally, how- 
ever, an Important word containing one "new" morphograph, or having 
an unusual pronunciation is also listed under "Reference, " in which case 
it is enclosed in parentheses* 
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TABLE 8 

R0MA1®ED VERSION OF EXERCISE ONE 



RENSEUUDAIICm 



DO 



icm 



BAN 



Daihyoo Tango: ICHEDO, ICHIBAN 



1« Ichido ikitai destu 
MEtido 

Kbndo ** 



2 . 



IcMban ni dekimashita* 
IcMdo ” 

Ichiji 



tt 



3. IcMban wa dare desu ka* 

ToolDan ’* 

Kboban no hito wa dare desu ka. 



SANKOO 



Konnendo 

Mainendc 

Hainendo 

Sakunendo 

Suunendo 



I^un 

ma, 

Rtei 




00 

tsu 



lERlC 















jir ii M jintiumn 






p 















HI 
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TABLE 9 

ENGLISH TIIANSLATION OF EXERCISE OISfE 



EXERCISE ONE 



Time, 

Occasion 



One 



No., 

Watch, Guard 



Representative Words: Once, First (No. 1) 



1. CO v;ant to go once. 

every time, 
thisfnext) time. 



II 



It 



(He) completed 6t) first. 

once. 

temporarily. 



ft 



ft 



Who is first? 

" on dufy (now)? 

" the man at the police stand? 



REFERENCE 



This year*s 
Every year*s 
Nejct year*s 
Last year*s 
Several year’s 



One minute 
One household 
Fixed, set 
One bag (of rice) 
Bundle, summarization 






. 2 ? 






K‘ 






t 



r; 
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i- -^^t^rcv.f'5. 

'! 

X. — 

3. ~-%-'3:r;»<VT"t;j'„ 








vt- 




A*4\ 
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ii^ 

ils 
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I 



kl 









i 



I 





EEr©HUU DAI icm 



DO icm 



Daihyoo Tango: ICHIDO, ICHIBAN 



!• Ichido ikitai desu* 
Maido " 

Kbndo ” 



2. Ichiban ni dekimasbita. 
Ichido ” 

Ichiji »* 



3. Ichiban wa dare desu ksu 
Tooban ” 

Kboban no hito wa, dare desu ka» 



SANKOO 



Kbnnendo 

]Mainendo 

Hainendo 

Sakunendo 

Suunendo 



>m 
[ka 
mei 

IpR/OO 

Ik^tsu 






i i i i/ i i i p M PW j, ii i i p u i . ii iyu p ipn 



. Tin in B-Yr nrt i^lPl t ■ f ' n 



*iilhi>ii’i I r 



—4 












3, 



4- ■) X ^k*). 

// 

a? ^ !f')tt/fL. 

^ ii; ^ !f-i:<^’) I ^ 



■^.foC'fr;. t ^ v> 1 1 . 



:^«!' v'i ,n^<7(3; rf , 

<- 't'O.fv - 

❖ 7 

U"). 

^f*3 -'/ 






i i%' 







|li\ l%vX 


Ct4-) 




>A- i\x\ 


(.&>^) 







m 



u\ 

II 



f 






w jLju w?^ii wi w? ii"f p 



? I 

H 






r/liiWi<lfl(rtfi 






*j| i h ii.i i r tf m «^ i i T^ i - jjBadWjiiMhjNaMaiiaailli^^aMi^^ 



tDTPTVTOTTTTTT T\A T TkTP 
U U XJinX XMX 



NEN 



SUU 



TEN 



Dalhyoo Tango: I^NSUU, SUUTEN 



Nensuu ga kalsarimashoo. 

Sumen no uchi ni yarimashoo. 

Honnen *' 

Sakunen no uchi nl yarixnashila. 

Ebno shoonen wa mainen yokui yarimasu* 



2 . 



Suut^n dake da to oxnoimasiu 
Suunen 
Shoosuu 



19 



ft 



3 . 



WatasM ga Itta no wa sono ten desu. 

" chuusbinten desu. 

, " shi^^tsuten desu. 

Honten ni itte niimasboo. 

Tennai 



tl 



SANKOO 



konnendo 

(iQronen) 

(kotosbi) 



nensuu 

tensuu 

(tasuu) 



shuuten 

(ketten) 



r 






f 
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iijk 



% 



B 






^B, /^B 



%h 



3 . 






'f 



Z. -^0 it <9F=^5& Lt"). 

0 B '/ 

// Q ^ u 



<0%' 






v>ru") 



/« 



>y 



<- 
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‘DtPTVTOTTTTTT T\ A T Cl A XT 
XVUX>«I^X1 U U iJtn.X OAIM 



MAI 



mcm 



EON 



Dail^oo Ifengo: MAINICHI, KDNMCHI 



!• Sono kata wa mainicbi itte ixnasu ka« 
” maido " 

” xnainen " 



2. Kyoo v/a konnichi no xnondai o kangaexnashoo, 
” Nippon ” 

“ Nichibei “ 



3, Kbngetsu no wadai wa omoshiroi deshoo. 
Kondo “ 

Kbnnendo " 



SANKOO 



mainen 



saki^itsu 



(kotoshi) 
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' ' ' ' iT', 
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^ 1 ^ ® 



1 - 1 ^ ^S? t f *6 v> Sf . 

>! iFite H 

1 'I 

'• 6 If- '• 

^/ t^\li <0 5. ^ * '/ 

3 • 

'/ \lv ^ //• 



n% 

£-^ 
£. t 
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t>T?^TC«TyTTTT T>AT «TTT 

xva:ix^w:xxuu j^ax OXUL 



GO 



EI»EI 



GA 



Daihyoo Tango: EIGO, EIGA 



Hainen watasbi vib . eigo o naraimasm 
“ Isokugo " 

Qaikokugo " 

Kogo " 



II 

It 






1 



/ 



If 



2. Kono Eikoku no eikyoo wa tsuyoi desu. 
" eiga " hankyoo 



3. Sono eiga wa omoshiroi desiu 
” gaka " 



SANKOO 



goi 

gomi 

gojuu 

gonyixu 

soogo 















) 
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RENSHUU DAI GO 



BEI 



KOKU 



REN 



SAI 



Daihyoo Tango: BEIKOKU, KOKUREN, KDKIBAI 



1, Beikotai no jijoo o sbii^abete kudasai. 
Hokubei " 

Beigun 



It 



2* Kore wa hiioo ni aikokuteld na hon desvu 

kokkateki ” 



tl 



kokusaiteki " 



3. Kokuren ni tsutaete kite kudasai. 
Renchuu ” 



4, Sono hito wa koosai no imi o shirimasen* 
" jissai ” 

" kokusai 



IS 



SANKOO 



Nichibei 

(hakumai) 



hongoku 

zenkoku 

kakkoku 

kokuritsu 

gaikoku 

eikoku 

jifcoka 

chuukoku 

kokugo 



kokusai 

saijitsu 
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I'J 
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st-l » 













^ f / 'f#, 




I, ^'^K'^f<i=b1i‘1. 



Z. 



3 . 



p?-.yh It 'S fe1 1C !l//fc & < ;s *•) i L-r^. 

V '$.'+ 



// 



// . 
'/ 






4, 1^ ^Tj- ;f 7-J J Ur- 

/'/ ¥ 'fif // 
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BENSHUU DAT HOKU 



EIKU KUU GUN BI JUN 



Dail^roo Tango: BIKUGUN, KUUGUN, GUMBI, JUMBI 



1# Rikugun ni iku tsumori desiu 
Tairiku " 



2. Kuuki wa mienal mono desu, 

Roketto wa kuukan ni mieriaku narimsishita. 
" kuuchuu •» 



3. Knugun o tsuyoku shimashoo. 
Rikugun '* 

Gumbi »» 



4. Hitsioroo na jumbi ga dekimashita, 
'* gumbi " 



SANKOO 



gunkoku (kaigun) 

guniyco (guntai) 

gumbu 
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REI^HUU DAI SmCHI 



YUU 



MEI 



SHC 



YAKU 



ui 

'^3 

J 

■:4 

£| 



Daihyoo Tango: YUUMEI, MEISHO, YAKUSHO 

!• Kbre wa totemo yuumei xia hon desu. 
" 3 niukoo ” 



2. Sore m meisho ni natta soo desm 
" meibutsu " 

" meisan " 



3. Yakusho wa doko ni arimasu ka, 
Benjo » 



j 

I 



m 



I 



If 



4. Chichi wa yakunin desu, 

yakuin " 



SANKOO 



shoyuu meijin issho fyakume) 

(yakiiba) 
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RENSHUU DAI HACHI 



JIN 

NIN 



Rm 



Daihyoo Tango: KDJUN, JMRUI 



1 . 



Kojin no koto o kangaete kudasai. 
Jiko 
Goko 
Goko 



If 

ft 



It 



2. Dare ga jinrui no koofuku o shitte imasu ka. 

'• jinsei » 

" ningen » 

3. Shyjin ni kiite kudasai* 

Gaijin ” 

Gunjin " 



Watashi no ani wa jinruigaku o benkyoo shite iniasu. 

bunruigaku » 



SANKOO 



kotei 

kosM 

kogo 

(kodai) 

(ganko) 



ninki 

tanin 

shokunin 
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'RF.WSTTTTTT HAT TTVmT 



YUU JI 

Daihyoo Tango: JIYUU, JBDN 

!• Hontoo no jiymi ga arixnasu ka« 
•' riyuu ” 



2. Kore wa jibun no mono desiu 
" jiteoku '• 



BUN 



h-i 
If I 



3» Sono bnbun wa dame desiu 
" bunkoo 



It 



SANKOO 



kakuji 


daibun 


jidoo 


juiibun 


(jishin) 


kibun 


(seldyn) 


(hambun) 


(kelyu) 


(zuibun) 


(keiyxO 


(tabun) 

(bunretsu) 
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HENSHUU DAI Smj 



KA'ISU SEI KAKU 



Daihyoo Tango: SEIKA7.’SU, SEKAKU 



!• Donna seikatsu o shite iaasu ka« 
" katsudoo '» 



2, linsei no a3nimu beki michi o kangaemashoo* 
Gakusei » 



S« Sono seishitsu wa nakanaka kawarimasen* 
" Josei " 



4. Ano seikaku wa ii desiu 
” naikaku " 

Ano kata id: wa juubun shikaku ga arimasu. 



SANKOO 




ikkatsu seisan 
hassei 
(seito) 






jinkaku 

kakuhoomen 

kakkoku 






kakuchi 

kakuji 

shuk^ku 

ryokaku 

(kakkan) 
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RENSHUU DAI ^UUICHI 



NYUU 



GAKU 



SEA 



GEI 



Daihyoo Tango; N3TUUGAKU, GAKUSHA, GEISHA 
1. ^monaku n 3 ruugalcu itashlznastu 

i> nxriiiimAn » 



2« Daigaku wa totezno suld desu« 
Gakiumon ” 

Gakusha '* 

Gakkoo ” 



3* Dooshite sakusha oi kikimashita ka. 



4. Sore o gakugei to iimastu 

** rrofcsl^a *• 



yunyuu 

shutsunyuu 



gakubu 

shoogaku 

chuugaku 



gyoosha 

yakusha 

(isha) 



(chosha) 

(shafutsu) 
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RENSHUU DAI JUUNI 



BEN 



FU 






SOKU 



Daihyoo Tango; FUBEN, FUMAN, MANZOKU 



1* Fuben ni narisoo desu* 
Fusoku 
Fuan 
Fujmn 
Fuhei 



it 

it 

If 



ti 



2« Manzolcu desiu 
Manin ” 



3« Eono kuni wa manzoku shite imasu* 
** fusoku 



SANKOO 



benjo 

(benri) 



fudoosan 

futoo 



sokuon 
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Daibyoo Tango: AOTEI, YOTEI ' 



AN 



RElSiSHUU DAI JUIBAN 



TEI 



YO 



1* Antel shita seikatsu \va dekimasen ka. 
Anshin shite " 



2* "Antei” to iu kotoba o kaite kudasai. 
"Teian“ ” 



3* Yotei shita kyooiku wa hitsi?yoo da to oxnoixnastu 
atei » 



4. Teishutsu shite kudasai, 
Teian " 



5, Yotei shita 
Yosoo 
Yoldn 



okane wa ikura desu ka« 
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SANKOO 



hoan 



(teiboo) 
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RENSHUU DAI JOTBHI 



ZEN 



BU 



NAI 



Dailiyoo Tango: ZEMBU, NAIBU 



I, Zembu o xnitara wakaru deshoo, 
Zenboku '» 




Sono jidoosba wa naibu ga dame desiu 
" zembu " 

" ichibu » 



3* Kawata kun wa naigai no koto o yoku shitte imasu* 
" bokunal 

" naimu 



fl 



fl 



SANKOO 



anzen 

zenryoku 

zemmen 



hombu 

buchoo 

gakubu 

gtanbu 

bumon 



naikaku 

kanai 
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RENSHUU DAI JUUGO 






JOO 



AI 



Daihyoo Tango: JUOO, AUCO 



1. "lijoo" to kaite arimasiu 
"Aijoo” ” 



2. Tsi:Qroi aikokushin wa ii koto desu. 
” aijoo " 



SANKOO 



jiko 

gunji 

jigyoo 



riji 

jihen 
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RENSHUU mi JUUROKU 



HEN TAI 



SEN 



HOKU HAI 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 



ago: TAIHEN, TAISEN, H/12BQKU, HAISEN 
Chuui shinai to taihen na koto ni nariznasiu 



Taisen ga moo sugu hajimarimasiu 
Taikai 



Tooji wa haisen to iu koto ga uakatta yoo desu, 
“ haiboku " 



Too}i no haiboku ni tsuite ohanashi kudasai* 
hokubei '• 



SANKOO 



talriku 



senryaku 

(sensoo) 

(shippai) 




(hokkaidoo) 
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TMm^tidTTTWr T*v A ^ 

XVJCtlNOnUU UAL ^ KJKKiZxiSJm 



HITSU YOO JUU 



Dailiyoo Tfeingo: HTTSUYOO, JUUYOO 

1* Hitstoroo de nakereba kotowarimashoo. 
Junyoo " 



2 . 



Shimpai shite iru no jutoroo da kara desn. 

” juiJ^oo ” 

'* juudai ” 



SANKOO 



bumpitsu shi^yoo 

hitsuyoohin (kosbi) 

yook^^u 
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xv£ii>ioiiuu UAL ti uuntium 



UN 



DOO 



ROO 



Binsu 



Daihyoo Tango: UNDOO, KOODOO, DOOBUTSU 



!• Undoo 0 shite ixnasu ka. 
Uhkoo " 



2* Ningen wa roodoo o suru mono destu 
” koodoo " 

“ katsndoo •' 



3. Dono gurai no roodoo desu ka« 
'* TOOchin ” 



€ 



Sekal ni wa iroiro no doobutsu ga imasiu 

seibutsu ” 

jimbutsu *' 



n 

ti 



judoo 

jidoo 

handoo 

dooryoku 



SANKOO 



sambutsu 

bussan 

bnsshitsu 

(kuroo) 



(hommono) 

(kembutsu) 

(tatemono) 
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SAKU HM SHTISU MON 

Daihyoo Tango: SAKUH3N, HIN5HITSU, SHTTSUMON 

1» Gendai no sakuhin ni tsuite ohanashi shitai to oznoiznasu. 
” sakba " 




2. Yoi binshitsu ni chigal arimaseru 
" busshitsu " 

'• seishitsu 



3. Shltsumon wa dekiru daks ooku shite kudasai. 
Gakuznon '* 

Hoomon ” 



SANKOO 



sagyoo 

sakusen 

assaku 



honshitsu 



nyunznon 

bumon 

shiznon 




sakunen 

sakujitsu 

saki^n 
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itiWMejiuu Dai Mjuu 



SHOKU SOTSU 



GYOO 



SAN 



Daihyoo TAngo: SHOKUGYOO, SOISUSYOO, SANGYOO 
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1* m s^kugyoo da to omoiznasen ka* 




It 



2* Watashi no ane wa sotsug/oo shimasfalta* 

sotcholcu desiu 



It 



3. Sagyoo y/ia, itsu kara hajimariznasu ka* 
Jiigyoo 
Jigyoo 



If 
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4. Kbnnichi no Nippon no sangyoo wa ikaga desu ka. 
'* sambutsu ** 



SANKOO 
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IMOO 



Kh 



ZOKU 



DallQroo Tango: NOOKA, KAZOKU 



1* Nooka wa moo sukoshi do isooasbilnz narimasu* 
Noogyoo »« 



2. Yuumei na sato ni naru koto wa mnzukasjhii desu. 
" gaka 



If 



3. "Kazoku" to iu kotoba o shirabete toxJasai. 
"Mlnzoku" 



It 



SANKOO 



noochi 

noodo 

noomu 



kokka 

kanai 
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REN5HUU DAI NIJUUNI 

WA HEI MEN SHUU 

Dail^oo Tango: HEBVA, HEIMIN, MINSHUU 

!• Donna Isoto ga atte mo heiwa da to oznoimastu 

» heikl " 

” suihei " 



2. Edo jldai no heimin wa fukoo deshita, 
" jimmin ” 

” noomin '• 




4-i’ 







3, Minshuu no iken o motto kiku beki desu. 
Minkan ” 



4. Watashi wb , taishuu ni mukatte yukimashita* 
” gasshuukoku 

SANKOO 



O^oowa) 



(heiya) 

(heikin) 

(heibon) 

(koohei) 



minshu 

noomin 

minzoku 
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REKTSTTTTTT HAT TMr.TTmGATVT 

W w VTWW*A4.^ 



SHOO 



SE1SU 



EN 



Daihyoo Tango: SHOOSETSU, ENZETSU 



Sono shoosstsu o gozon|i desu ka« 
" shoonen ” 

” shoojo '» 

" shoohon » 






S'i 



2. Doo mo sono enzetsu wa yoku walsarimasen deshita, 
” shoosetsu 
ronsetsu 



tl 
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SANKOO 



shoogaku 

shooshoo 

gaimushoo 

shooryaku 

kooshoo 



(kooen) 

(setsumei) 
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JO 



CHUU 



SYAEU 



SHIN 



Daihyoo .Tango: JOCHUU, CHUURYAKU, CHUUBHIN 



1 . 



Jochuu wa 3rume o motte iru to omoixuasiu 
Shoojo >' 

Choojo ” 

Jijo 



It 



2. "Chuuryaku” to iu ji o kakinasaL 
"Seniyaku" 



II 



3* Sono chuusbin wa doko ni arimasu ka» 
" shinri 



It 



SANKOC 



(ayoi) 



chuuraki: 

rencfiuu 

chuuzitsu 

chuugoku 



ryakugo 

(sbinryaku) 



kanshin 

(shiznpai) 
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BENSHUTJ DAI NTJTnmo 



SOO 



aAN 



KAI 



CKX) 



DBlhyoo Tango: SOODAN, K&IElAN, KAICHOO 



1* Ebndo no soodan o <!do omoinssu ka> 
" yoishoo 



II 



2* Kek^ wa watasM no risoodoori ni nariznashita* 

yosoodoori 



It 



3. Eondo no baidan ni deru boto ga deUmasu ba. 



it 

It 



SUtsumon ga attam baichoo ni kiite kudasaL 

Uoochoo 
gichoo 



II 

It 



It 

It 



SANFDO 



soodanteii 

soogo 



byookai 

l^goo 

(baisha) 

(shakai) 



bucboo 

shuchoo 

cboomen 

(sbachoo) 
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AAPfOnUU l/Al XNIJ UUitUiiU 



JU 



KIOO 



IKU 



HO 



DBihyoo Tango: KYOGJU, KYOOIKU, HOIKU 



1* Sono gakkoo no kyooju wa ii desu ka* 
" jugyoo ” 



2« Kbno machi no kyooiku wa totezno ii desu. 

kyooin ” 

t^ookai ” 



II 

n 



3* Kbdozno no boiku ni tsuite obanasM kudasaimasen ka« 

bolkujo 



II 



U 



4* Mngen wa boan no koto o yoku kangaexnasiu 

hoken 



It 



It 



judoo 

Juken 

junan 



SANKOO 

hozon 



(hokenjo) 
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RENSHUU DAI NU ulBHICS 

DEN KEI REKI 

Daibyoo Tango: KEIKEN, KEIREKI 

1* Keiken shita Mto de nakereba wakaranai deshoo* 

JikkBn " 

Juken ” 

^no kami ni anata no keireki o kuwasUku ksdte kudasai* 
“ keiken " 




3* Watasbi wa naxobei no keiyu ga ichiban ii to oxnoiznasu* I j 

" keion^iu ” I 



4 Nippon de m keireki o daiji ni shimasiu 

" seireld ** [ 




SANKOO 



kooken kenyaku 

kensatsu boken 

meiken (kiken) 

keiyu 
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RETSKHTTU DAI NTJUTIHACHT 



MI 



HAI 



Deifas^o Tango! IM^ MIRAI 



SoQo imi wa yoku wakarimastu 
" ketsul '* 

« igi •» 



Kare wa bontoo ni sairal ga am Mto desu. 
'* iniryoKu ” 



3. Hainen no koto o kangaemashoo. 
Baise " 



igai 

goi 

uken) 



3ANKDO 



MrrA 



zaiten 

gaiirai 

honrai 

Csboorai) 
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Daitajroo Tango: BEISA^ GAIQOO, KOOTSim 



1. "R^gai" to iu no na doo in imi desu Isu 
"Gainiu" ” 

“Gaimen” ” 



2a Klndai no gaikoo wa nakatiaka fukuzatsu desu. 

kiootsuu 



fl 



U 



3a Sore m gakkoo desiu 
» yuukoo ” 



4< Ebotsuu o samatagete m ikexziasena 
TSmikoo 



II 



SANKOO 






rt£.iNi:>nuu uiix mjuuxLXUU 






B£I 



GAI 



EDO 



TSUU 



§ 



j 

4 



5 



gaikoku 

galshoo 

gaijin 



koosai 

kooban 

koochoo 

(kookan) 



kooiyoku 

koogai 

(kutsuu) 

(kooka) 
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BENSHUU DAI SANJUU 




1 






X 



CHOKU 



MEN 



HYOO 



) 



Daihyoo Tango: CHOKUMEN, HYOOMEN 



1. Chokumen shite baoashite kudasai. 
Sotchoku ni 



Z 



II 



Ebno mondai o zemznenteki ni kalketsu shinakereba 
narinasen, 

Kbno mondai o ^menteki ni kaiketsu shinakereba 
narixnasen. 

Ebno mondai o n^menteki £d kaiketsu shitakereba 
nariznasen. 



3« Sono hito no byoomen wa totemo ii destu 
" hyoogen ” 

” hyoojoo " 



SANKOO 



hoomen 

choomen 



hyooon 

lappyoo 

hyoosuu 
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EliiMisHuu uAi sANJUmOH 



TA HOO CHI Kyuu 

Daihyoo Tango: TAHOO, CHIHOO, CHIKYUU 

!«. Taboo nara yorosbii desu. 

Tanin » 



2 » Kyooiku wa sono chihoo ni yotte chigaimasu. 

" hoomen ” 



SI « ChilQruu ni wa takusan no busshitsu ga arimasiu 
Eakuchi » 



4, Yookyiau ni tsuite motto sbiritai desu. 
Denbyuu " 

Kyuuseigun » 



SANKOO 



ippoo 

hboben 

(ryoohoo) 

Chbohoo) 



chiri 

(chxjoo) 

(kyimk3n2usba) 
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RENSHUir mi SANTinm 






GOO 



RYOO 



RI 



Kinsu 



Daihyoo Tango: GOOBl, RYOORj; RIKinSU 



!• Ebno undoo o gooriteki ni 3 ^rimashoo* 

rengoo shite yaxlmashoo. 



ft 



2. X^Icagawa san wa ryoori ga sukl desu. 
'* riron ” 



* ft 



girigatai hito destu 



3* Yamauchi san m znibun rikutsu no joozu na hito desiu 

hakkutsu 



It 



ft 



SANKOO 



oasshuu 

feoogoo) 

Cgookei) 



shiryoo 

riyun 

risoo 

chiri 



shinri 

(shlnri) 

(miM) 

ichiri 
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XJTPMQXITTrT T\ A T O A TVTTTTMC* A liT 
w umA'VU WVAJX^Jl^l 



SE 



KON 



KETSU 



KYOKU 



Daihyoo Tango: SERON, KETSXJRON, KEKKYOKU 



1« Anata wa saron ni sMtagaimasu teu 

seken “ 



ri 



Subete no ketsmx)n v;a sor^ ni tsunagatte imasti. 
” ronsetsu ” 

•' ronten ” 



3. Nakagawa kun wa kekkyoku yakusoku o yaburixnashita» 



SAI^KOO 



shusse 

3?aise 



giron 



ronri 

Cmoehiron) 



tool^oku 

tkekka) 

(kekkoo) 

(keidoony 
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T*> TTH^TnTT TTT 4^ A «.«W>rr«-«*«<V 

XV£ilMOHUU IjUII 0A1M«! uuoxll 



SHU GI IN 

Daihyoo Tango: SHUGI, GIIN 



1. Uekawa kun wsl minshnshugi oi sbitagatte ixnasu* 

ano shtijin " 



II 



Aru hito wa girl no tame ni jibun o gisei ni shimashita. 
0mu 



II 

II 

II 




gi 



II 

II 

SI 



3« 1^00 mieta kembutsunin m minna giin bakari desiu 

■' toroin *' 

" shokuin ** 






jishu 

shuchoo 

shigroo 



SANKOO 



chinxgi 


Cglshiki) 


kyoogi 


l^n 


igi 


manin 


^ron 


ingaku 


$choo 


coin 
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RENSHTHT DAI SAM.TTTTinn 



W 

Sl5v 



SEKI 



mi 



MU 






Dail^roo Tango: SEKININ, NIIvMfJ 



1. Taishita sekinin ni wa narimasen desbita« 

" seiseki ” 

” menseki '* 



2* Sono shoonen wa nimmu ni taisbite isshookemznei desiu 
” jimu '• 

“ gimu ” 



SANKOO 



(nimpu) 



gaimu 

tokumu 

noomu 

mujioi 
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Ot?1VTOTTTTTT T\AT riA UTTTTI I fl k^yyyy 

iA^iux^xxKjxj urxi Qnn«iuuxujj\u 



l^^^>^ j 



s’’ 



yu 



SHOTSU 



HATSU 



ON 



Daihyoo Tango: YUBHUTSU, SHUPPATSU, HATSTON 



1* Sore wa ytm3nii!hin desu ka. 

yushutsuMn " 



II 






2m Shutsugen sum kanoosei ga aru to omoiznasu ka* 
Shi^)pan ’’ 

Shusse » 



3. Yoteidoori ni shugpaXsn saseru koto ga detdioashita* 

happyoo 
hassei 



It 

tl 



II 

II 



4. Sono hatsuon wa hakkiri shite imasu. 
” sokuon 



It 



ill 



fcnjsoo) 

(yukai) 

setsiom 



SANKOO 

teishutsu 



hatsuon 

(hakken) 

(hassba) 



ompyoo 

onin 

(ongaku) 
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PBMfilTTTTT FIAT nAHTTTTT7!tITr‘tTr 



HAN 



TAI 



ZETSU 



i 



Dail^oo Tango: HANTA^ ZETTAl 



!• ^bishii hantai ga arixnashiia* 
” handoo " 



Z» SoQo kangaekata m zettaitekl desiu 

sootaiteki “ 



tl 



3* Zetsudai no kessMii o hltsnyoo to sbimasu* 
Zeldcoo " 



SANKCX) 



bambei 

hanei 

hanei 

haiisei 




shi^ 
(kanD^an) 
(teppan) 
(gohan) 
(nambai) 



tairitsu 

tainichi 

taigai 

taishoo 

taisboo 



(nintai) 
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REHSHUU DAI SANJUUHACHI 

DOKU RnSU TEKE MDKU 

Daihyoo I^go: DbKURTISU, DOKURHSOTEKI, MOKUTEKI 

U Ooku no hitobito wa dokuritsu shite imasu* 

'» dokugaku 

2. Sore wa chuuritsuteki na kangaekata desiu 
" tairitsixteki ” 

3« Watashi wa mokuteki no nai koto o shixnashita. 

” memboku " 




SANKCX) 



dokuritsutekl 

dokutoku 

(doknshin) 



kokuritsu (s^kume) 

jiritsu (chuumoku) 

rippa {mokuhyoo) 











EEmBXm DAI SANJUUKIJU 



TOKU BEISU KU 



Dail^oo l^ngos TOEIBETSU, KUBEISU 



1. Kbre wa tokubetsu na sMmmono desu« 

" dokutoku ” 

" tokuoboo no am sMnaznouo desm 



2« MacM no kubetsu o sMrabem no wa rm^Esnkasbii desu« 
” cMku " 



SANKOO 



tokntei (sabetsu) (Irashiiuyaku) 

(tokushn) 

(tokken) 
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RENSHUU DAI YONJUU 



SHI 



EON 



TOO 



A 



Daihyoo Tango: SEIHON, HONTOO 



I 



!• At]3,tst wa shihon o tnctto inal no desu fea« 
” shikaku 

” sbikln 



It 



tf 






2* Sore ga kare no honsMn da to wa omowarenai, 

hongoku 
honki 



It 

If 



ft 

tl 



) 






3* Kono jidoosha wa mada toobun tsukaemasiu 

sootoo " 



If 



I 



I' 

i 



sMryoo 

bijsshi 

sliimon 

(sbisei) 

(shidai) 



SANKOO 



hontoo 

honuen 

hombu 

shoobon 

honshitsu 



toojl 

tookyoku 

(toozen) 

(bentoo) 
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KiiJNaJtiUU JJfii XUiMJUUiUJEU 



KEN 



ZEI 



TAN 



Dall^oo Tango: ZEIKEN, KANZEI, KANTAN 



1, Kondo no zeildn no tame ni totte okinasai. 

yokln 



tl 






2, Sono l^nzei wa sootoo na mono desbita. 
” zeikan '* 



3. 



Sore v;a kantan na hanashi deshita. 

" kanshin no aru banashi desbita* 

" minkan no banashi deshita. 

" nookanki no banashi deshita. 



Watasbi wa kantan na koto o yoku wasuremastu 
” tango " 



SANKCX) 



genkin 

sbikin 



jruuaei 

fyuuzei) 



kanren 

(kankei) 



ningen 

seken 

kuukan 
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RRISRPHTT? HAT VrjMTTTTIMT 



ZAI 



GEN 



Dail^oo Tango: SONZA:^ GENZAI, GENJITSU 



I. Subete no mono wa sonzai shite ixnasu, 
” 0 hozon ” 



2. Genzai o imishi sMte wa ilismasen, 
Genjitsu ” 



S. Hon ni baite aru toori jikkoo shimasMta, 

jitsugen 
jikken 



ti 

tf 



If 



SANKOO 



hyoogon 

genkin 

(genjoo) 



jijitsu 

jissai 

jitsugyoo 
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Daihyoo Tango: CHINGIN, GINKOO, BYOKOO 
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04 



1* Kaisha wa chingin o haraimasu* 

yachin “ 



ft 



2» Gxnboo no koo wa, koodoo no koo desu. 
Tsuukoo » 



3« Ryokooyoo no chizu wa doko i3i arimasu ka» 
Ryokyakiyoo 
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SANKOO 



uncMn 



koodoo 

jikkoo 

unkoo 
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turn, j.^ux'tv \j\jiji.xx 



DEN KI BYOO 



Daihyoo Tango: DENKi; BYOOKI 



1. Kono fukin no denki wa ikaga desu ka? 
*• denatsu " 

” denryoku 



2» Kono byookl de wa zenzen dame desn* 
'* kibun •* 



3. Baba ga byookl oi kakarimasMta. 
** juubyoo " 



SANKOO 



kokuden honki 

denkyuu heiki 

(densha) (klsba) 
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XVIilVMUU UAJ. lUlNJJUUUU 



HAKU ATSU RYOKU FUU 



Dail^oo Tango: APPAKU, ATSimYOKU, FUTJRYOKU 



u Appaku su 2 ni tsumori desiu 
Jinaku ” 

Ippaku ” 



Atsiiryoku ni yotte keldsa ga cbigaiinasiu 
laatsu » 

Sniatsu » 



3. Sono ie m Mdoi fuuryoku de taosaremasbita. 
'* boofuu ” 



SANKOO 



(hakugai) 

hakuxai 

feempakn) 

bakujin 

{oji) 



denatsu 

demyoku 

(taifuia) 

(fuukei) 
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"RWTVP3TTTTTT T\A^ 

JUTAX XV/J.NO UUiVUfi^U 



HI 



NAN 



SUE 



BAKU 



GEKI 



Daihyoo Tango; HINAN, SUINAN, SU3BAKU, BAKUGEKI 
1. Kbno kaisha wa itsumo himr^ o ukete imasu. 

” svdx^iL «» 

2« Kbtoshi no suibaku no keihi wa ifc^ ni naiimashita ba. 



3« Kinoo wa hageshii E3akugeki ga arimasbita* 

" bakufiatsu »» 
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SANKOO 



(hijoo) 

(zehi) 

(hiai) 

(higeki) 



sidbun 

suiatsu 

(booryobu) 

{boofuu) 
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WINTER STUDY GROUP ON READING 
INDIANA UNIVERSrry 



JANUARY 21-26, 1963 



Seven statements about the teaching of reading. 






1 . 



A todamental part of the beginning stage in learning to read Eng- 
lish IS the acquisition of associations between the souiids of the lan- 
guage and the letters and spelling patterns used to represent them* 
Consequently, one component of any effective program of reading 
i^truction should be a body of material which is based on a system- 
atic analysis of the important correspondences. 



2 . 



TOe acqtdsition of sound-symbol associations is only one of the ear- 
ly steps in learning to read, and full advantage should be taken of 
insights from psychology and linguistics in the development of pro- 
gran^ leading to the ultimate goal— the al lity to read with adequate 
speed and comprehension. 



3 . 



rae current "b^al readers” which constitute the core of most read- 
ing i^truction in the I^ted States do not treat the establishment of 
soimd-symbol associations systematically enough and do not pay suf- 
aci^ent attention to the presentation of grammatical patterns. They 




series of readers or set of si®lementary mate^ds currently avail- 
able IS fully satisfactory in these respects. 



It is not clear from eidsting evidence at how early an age children 
can profitably begin to learn to read or to what point in elementary 
education instruction in reading should continue as a separate part 
of the curriculum. New research to answer these questions should 
be undertaken, especially with the use of better instructional mate- 
rials and techniques. 



5. 



3 



Instruction in linguistics, emphasizing such relevant matters as the 
lature and functioning of language as well as the structure of Eng- 
lish and its sound-symbol correspondences and dialects, shotdd be 
a part of the education of elementery teachers and of programs of 
in-service training for them. Si^port must be found for the prepa- 
ration of textbooks for this, training grants for teachers, setting up 

of special institutes, and the training of specialists in linguistics 
and reading. 
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or when it is a language other than English, this constitutes a spe- 
cial teaching problem which requires special materials and tech- 
niques and special training for teachers* 



Cooperative venteeS| especially continuing progranas which in- 
spBuialists, teachers, psychologists, and linguists 
can bring significant improvement in the teaching of reading at var- 
ious levels and in various aspects, and can also provide stimulation 
for theoretical advances in the fields of linguistic analysis and the 
psychology of learning. 
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